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TERRACE THE ROLLING FIELDS 


E hold that soil-building is the Southern farmer's biggest eco- | we can grow soil-building legumes more easily and quickly than the 
nomic problem. Not over 10 per cent of our lands are natur- | Northern farmer, and thus can build up run down soils faster. 
ally rich; the remaining 90 per cent are poor, when we measure The point, then, is not only to make our soils rich, but to save 

















= CORN IS IN THE SHOCK 





them by the commonly accepted standards. 

Now no man can make money farming poor land. Whatever his | 90 per cent of all the cultivated lands in the South, this means that 
crop may be, the soil on which it grows must be sufficiently produc- | we must have first of all well laid out, rightly built terraces. We 
tive to make crops above the average if he is to get living wages for | would supplement these with deep plowing, cover crops and plenty of 


his labor. A rich soil and a poor farmer 
is a far better profit-producing combina- 
tion than a very poor soil and a good 
farmer. The ignorant Negro in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta may make a bigger net 
profit than an intelligent white man on 
a washed-away hillside. 


There can be no soil-building without 
soil-saving. In our efforts to make our 
fields fertile, it will avail us little if we 
apply manures and fertilizers and plow 
under legumes and then let the rains 
wash away this plant food. Ours is a 
soil-wasting climate. Long, warm sum- 
mers and mild winters with a heavy 
annual rainfall make it much harder to 
maintain soil fertility here than in the 
colder, drier North On the other hand, 


their richness. On our rolling fields, and this means probably 80 or 








humus, of course; but the terraces must | 
DON’T FAIL TO READ— come first. The broad, cultivated ter- 


race means there will be no waste land in 
How to Select and Lay Tile Drains the field, and it is no hindrance to the || 


How to Build Broad Terraces . . passage of any kind of farm machinery. || 


Making the Terrace Drag . . Building it of course means some time 
and labor, but they will be well spent. 





Judging Farm Fair Exhibits . 


More Two-horse Power Brains Study seoad artes and ‘ethers Oe | 
Special on terracing, take up the mat- |} 








A Variety of Comment .. . 


ter with your county agent, and arrange tH 


to terrace all your rolling fields this fall i} 
Rules for Feeding Infants and Young Children and winter. Doing this will put you ina |! 


The Tenant Problem ......... fair way to becoming a rich-land farmer, 
Odd Jobs for Local Unions . ...... and in this modern day this is the only 
Our Great New Serial Story Begins Next kind of farmer you can afford to be. 

Ne ee Put broad terraces on your rolling 
fields, and do it now. 


Honor Your County’s Real Leaders .. . 
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on All Roads 
in All Seasons 


T’S the tread! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


And this is the period of the 
year when your safety and peace of mind 


must be assured by tires that actually prevent 
side slipping. 


Fisk Non-Skid Tires give this surety on all roads. 


They hold fast on hard, wet, 
slippery surfaces, and take a 
frm grip for the pull ahead 
on softer road beds. They are 
the ideal all-year-round tire. 
When you buy a Fisk Non-Skid you 
are gettingmore than temporary anti- 
skid protection. The buttons wear— 
they preserve the non-skid character 


of the tire through month after 
month of usage. 


There is an extraordinary amount of 
mileage in the buttons alone, and 
throughout their entire long life you 











Examine this illustration 
The basic principle of Fisk Non-Skid protection is perfectis 
simple. hen you understand it you will realize why the Fisk 
Non-Skid Tires are the on’y auto tires that furnish such co 


>m 
plete protection 
‘“ “ 
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Fig. 1 is the outside rib that makes an uninterrupted counter against direct side slipping 
or skidding—Fig. S is the same protection on the other side of the tread. 


Fig. 2 is the outside row of buttons, connected by a second rib of solid rubber. The 
buttons which are slightly higher than the connecting rib, offer perfect resistance against 
skidding and because they grip the road so firmly, make the pull forward in soft ground 


ever so much more positive and certain—Fig. 4 has these identica! qualities, but from the 
opposite directions, 


Fig 3 is the master button around which the Fisk Non-Skid tread is constructed. {t 
supplies resistance against slipping in any direction—no matter which way there isa tend 
ency to skid there is always a flat resisting surface to prevent that skidding, and to assist 
the sure forward movement of the wheel. 
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have the perfect protection which makes Fisk the safest non- 


. . q 
skid tire you can buy. 


The Company behind the tire, its 
ability and eagerness to make the 
best product it knows how to build, 
the Fisk policy of insisting that users 
shal] have full satisfaction and the 
product itself which embodies and 
justifies the policy—these explain 
why Fisk is the best dollar-for-dollar 
tire value now for the motorist. 

THE FISK RUBBER co. 

or WN, . 


General Offices: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Branches in Birmingham, Atlanta, New_Orleans. 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Nashville, Greenville, Columbia, 
Raleigh, Charlotte, Roanoke, Richmond, Oklahoma City. 
The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, San Antonio and Dallas. 
Fisk Dealers Everywhere. (=) 
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T imely Farm St Sug 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Planting and Fertilizing Wheat 
READER writes: “We have a 
piece of land that has been in les- 

pedeza for four years and is medium 
strong land. What fertilizers if any 
should we on wheat and how 
much per acre and when should it be 
applied? Just how late is it safe to 
sow wheat in this section—Haywood 
County, Tennessee?” 

In the section named, gen and 
lime, and possibly phosphoric acid, 
are the fertilizers likely to prove ef- 
fective. On fairly good land that has 
been in lespedeza four years we 
would use no fertilizer containing ni- 
trogen in the fall; but a top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia might be made next spring, 
provided the wheat indicates by its 
condition that it needs additional ni- 
trogen and these fertilizer materials 
can be obtained at a fair price, or a 
price which is likely to make them 
profitable. An application of ground 
limestone, say two tons to the acre, 
would almost certainly give profita- 
ble returns at present prices of 
ground limestone and wheat. 

West Tennessee soils seem _ to 
vary considerably in their content of 
phosphorus and lime, and _ conse- 
quently the results vary from the use 
of these materials; but it is probable 
that 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
per would prove profitable on 
the wheat. An increase of four or 
five bushels of wheat at present 
prices would about pay for the appli- 
cation of two tons of ground lime- 
stone and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. The lime would continue to 
give increased yields of other crops 
requiring lime for three or four years 
more. The limestone should be ap- 
plied at once and the acid phosphate 
at the time of or just before sowing 
the wheat. 

It is impossible to state just 
late it is safe to sow wheat; for that 
depends on weather conditions. In 
those sections where the Hessian fly 
does injury it is only safe to wait un- 
til the first good frost before seeding 
wheat; but this is too late for the 
best results were it not for the fly 
and may sometimes be so late as to 
cause the wheat to be winter-killed, 
as happened so generally last year. 
Where the Hessian fly does not do 
serious damage we think better 
yields will be obtained by sowing 
wheat between October 1 and 15, in 
West Tennessee. 
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Some Hog-feeding Problems 


- 85 EADER states that he has no 
green or succulent feed for his 
hogs and asks “if hogs can be raised 
profitably on corn and velvet beans. 
What proportions would give a bal- 
anced ration? With good pigs of 
one of the standard breeds bought at 
six to eight weeks old and fed from 
four to six months, what should be 
the dressed weight produced by 100 
pounds of feed? With the cost of 
threshing velvet beans ten cents a 
bushel, and 10 per cent toll for grind- 
ing, should the beans be fed threshed 
My are not 
fenced and the stock cannot harvest 
the corn and beans themselves.” 

In the feeding of velvet 
hogs some trouble is likely 
from the pigs failing 
and as a consequence 
often made. When the pigs graze 
the beans after frost they usually 
quickly learn to eat them and do well 
on theni, especially if fed a small ra- 
tion of corn. Perhaps the beans may 


or unthreshed? fields 


beans to 
to result 
to relish them, 
small gains are 
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be eaten more readily if the aes are 
started on them when they first be- 
gan to eat grain, but unless the pigs 
will’eat the beans freely good gains 
will not be made. Many hog feeders 
were not able to get satisfactory re- 
sults last year in feeding hogs the 
velvet bean meal on the market, 
which was made by grinding the 
beans in the pods. Perhaps the meal 
was not ground fine enough, or that 
too much of it was fed at the start, 
before the pigs became accustomed 
to it; but the fact remains that some 
at least, failed to get satisfactory re- 
sults for its use. For young pigs, 
such as our reader contemplates 
feeding, it would probably be better 
to grind the threshed beans, rather 
than grind beans and pods together, 
unless the pods can be ground to a 
fine meal. But 10 cents a bushel for 
threshing the beans and 10 per cent 
toll for grinding will greatly increase 
the cost and may make the velvet 
bean meal rather expensive. 

Some have reported satisfactory 
results from soaking the velvet beans. 
For grown hogs or breeding stock 
this will probably do as well as grind- 
ing and should be done for much less 
than the cost of threshing. and grind- 
ing as quoted. 

Pigs should not be weaned until 10 
to 12 weeks old unless there is some 
skimmed milk for them and great 
care is taken in feeding, but they 
should be started eating grain when 
four or five weeks old while still 
sucking their mother and for this 
there is nothing better than soaked 
corn. If the pigs will eat the velvet 
beans well about 400 pounds of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn and velvet 
beans should produce 100 pounds of 
gain, on pigs starting with a weight 
ot 35 to 40 pounds. If the pigs could 
vather the corn and velvet beans 
themselves, and were turned on them 
when four or five months old there 
would probably be some profit in dis- 
posing of the feeds in this way, but if 
the corn and beans must both be har- 
vested and a high toll paid for grind- 
ing the proposition is a doubtful one 
from a financial viewpoint. 


WILL HORSES AND MULES EAT 
VELVET BEANS? 


Because of the High Price of Corn, It 
Is Highly Important That Velvet 
Beans Be Fed as Largely as Is 
Practicable 
HERE are millions of acres of 
velvet beans in the South this year 

and it is highly important that they 
be fed as largely as 
substitute for and to 
priced corn. We know that cattle 
will eat velvet bean meal—beans 
ground with the pods—and that this 
meal makes a good feed for those 
animals. We also know that hogs 
learn to eat the velvet beans in the 
fields after frost. 

But reports come to us that the 
meal is not a satisfactory feed for 
hogs, that they do not like it and do 
not do well on it, especially pigs two 
to five months old. We also have re- 
ports from several sources that 
horses and mules refuse to eat this 
velvet bean meal. Prof. John M 
Scott, of the University of Florida, 
who has probably had more exper- 
ience with velvet beans and written 
more about them than any other man 
in the South, says: “My personal ex- 
perience has been that horses and 
mules will not eat velvet beans even 
when ground. This may be due en- 
tirely to the kind of mules we have 
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we have tried 
get our mules to 
containing velvet beans, 
and we have always found that they 
will eat out the feed and leave 
the beans.’ 
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we grant that the best 
to dispose of velvet b 
them in the fields after frost, with 
cattle and hogs, it is still important 
that we teach our hogs and horses to 
the meal. Many_beans have been 
grown this year on land which is in- 
jured by the tramping of livestock in 
wet weather, and moreover, we need 
such a protein feed as velvet bean 
meal for hog feeding, especially. For 
horses and mules cottonseed meal 
will serve the purpose required, but 
we need the velvet bean meal for 
feeding hogs, especially during the 
winter. 
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As a general rule, when it is proved 
that one class of animals eats a con- 
centrate like velvet bean meal and does 
well on it we do not consider serious- 
ly any complaint about other animals 
refusing to eat it, but this may prove 
an exception to the rule. We know 
that many animals refuse to eat meli- 
lotus or sweet clover at first, but af- 
terwards eat it and do well on it. We 
also know that many horses and 
mules at first refuse to eat cottonseed 
meal, but thousands have learned to 
like it and do well on it. As of inter- 
est along this line, Prof. E. R. Lloyd, 
Director of the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station, who has had an exten- 
sive experience in feeding cottonseed 
meal to weanling colts—horse and 
mule—says he has never had a wean- 
ling refuse to eat it, but, like many 
others, he has had animals fed on 
other feeds for a few years refuse to 
eat cottonseed meal when it was first 
offered them. 

It is highly important that 
horses and mules of the South be 
taught to eat velvet bean meal. The 
crop is a good one for gathering ni- 
trogen from the air to enrich our 
poor soils, it is grown with corn and 
adds greatly to the feed produced per 
acre, and corn always being high- 
priced with us, it is important that 
we reduce its use for feeding live- 
stock as far as practicable. It is not 
enough to use velvet beans for cattle, 
alone, we should extend their use as 
far as possible. 

In view of these facts we hope our 
readers will proceed carefully and in- 
telligently to teach their horses and 
hogs to like velvet bean meal and re- 
port results~ to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

In starting any animal 
feed, especially animals which have 
learned to like other feeds, it is im- 
portant that considerable care be ex- 
ercised. It will, therefore, probably 
be best to grind the velvet beans into 
a rather fine meal and mix it with 
some feed of which the animals are 
fond, such as corn meal. If by start- 
ing with 1 per cent of the velvet 
bean meal and slowly and gradually 
increasing it the animals can be 
taught to eat the desired proportion 
it will certainly pay. We _ believe 
horses and mules will, right from the 
first, eat 5 to 10 per cent of velvet 
bean meal when mixed with corn 
meal, or corn and cob meal, and that 
in a short time they will learn to eat 
and do well on 25 to 35 per cent of the 
velvet bean meal mixed with other 
ground feeds they like. 

With hogs 


the 
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it should be remembered 
that they cannot handle too much 
coarse or bulky feed to advantage. 
Possibly for hogs, especially pigs un- 
der five or six months of age, only the 
beans, without-the pods, and corn, 
without the cobs, should ‘be ground 
and mixed; but for brood sows or 
larger hogs there should be no ob- 
jection to grinding the beans in the 
pods if a rather fine meal can be 
made. 
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| PASTURE PROBLEMS | 


Prepare the Pastare Lands for 
Doing Their Best Next Year 








O ONE doubts the need of the 
world for more livestock products 
human food, and much attention 
is being given to the increasing of 
their production. All agree, also, that 
on cheap lands the cheapest livestock 
are produced on _ pastures. 
facts point unmistakably to the op- 
portunity of the South to make her 
pastures pay handsomely during the 
next few years. A pasture for next 
summer cannot be made if we wait 
until spring to begin. In the north- 
ern part of the Cotton Belt it is now 
getting late for the sowing of pasture 
crops, but this fall and winter there 
should be a very great increase in 
our attention to, preparing the pas- 
ture lands. The washed and gullied 
places should be terraced end washes 
stopped by every practical means. 
The brush should be cleared out, and 
where stumps are few and other ob- 
structions to the running of the 
mower are not numerous they should 
all be removed; for we repeat, the 
mower is as necessary to a good pas- 
ture in the South as a cultivator is to 
a corn crop. 


Every possible acre, which has 
been idle.or that has been producing 
unprofitable crops of corn and cotton, 
should be seeded to lespedeza next 
spring in addition to the native 
grasses now growing on it, and every 
cow and hog grazed which these 
lands will support. Of course, too 
early and too close grazing is to be 
avoided, but with proper attention to 
the pastures this fall and winter and 
a free use of the mower next summer 
in keeping down weeds and _ briars 
the South can graze much larger 
numbers of livestock next summer 
than ever before and increase her 
revenues by just that much; for it 
has been well established that the in- 
creasing the pastures on Southern 


farms does not lessen our cotton pro- 
duction. 
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* * * 


Bermuda does better when there 1s 
plenty of moisture, just as do lespe- 
deza, white clover and our other 
Southern pasture plants. It also does 
better on rich lands, because it makes 
a faster and larger growth and also 
because that growth is more succu- 
lent, palatable and nutritious; but 
one of the strongest recommenda- 
tions of Bermuda is its ability to live 
and make some growth when it is so 
dry that most of our other pasture 
plants are unable to grow at all. It 
may in some sections, get so dry at 
times that even Bermuda will afford 
little or no grazing, but it is one of 
our very best, if not our best dry 
weather grazing plant, and this is 
the chief reason for its more extend- 
ed use on lands not intended for cul- 
tivation. 

* * * 


As a pasture plant lespedeza should 
be of tremendous value to the South. 
It can only be made full use of when 
Southern farmers save their own 
seed. The use of lespedeza is now 
greatly restricted because of the us- 
ual high price of seed. Late fall is 
the time to save seed. Many have 
saved a large quantity of seed by 
mowing pastures and areas not graz- 
ed, with a pan attached to the cutter 
bar of the mower. This of course 
can only be done on the pastures 
when they have not been closely 
grazed. 














What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 




















Cotton Rust 


66 HAVE some cotton which has 
rust. What can I use on the land 
to prevent it another year?” 

Sow crimson clover seed now among 
the cotton, and in winter spread all 
the manure you can make on this 
clover and turn it under in the spring 
for corn. In short, do not put cotton 
there another season, but go to farm- 
ing in a good three-year rotation, 
grow plenty of roughage and feed 
some stock and make manure and 
get your land into such high condi- 
tion tat the rust will have no chance. 
Much of what is called rust is the 
work of red mites, the real rust shows 
on the upper surface of the leaves, 
and can be prevented by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. It is not 
spread by the seed. 





Spraying Apples and Grapes 


6¢7 WISH to know something about 

when and how to spray apple 
trees, what to use and what is the 
best kind of fertilizer for apple trees. 
Also, there is a small white gnat or 
fly that kills the leaves on grape 
vines about the time the grapes begin 
to ripen, and the leaves fall off and 
die and the grapes are poor.” 

We spray apples in the early spring 
when dormant, using Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent the scab and other 
fungous diseases. Then just as the 
blossoms fall we spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture in which 1% pounds 
of lead arsenate has been mixed in 
50 gallons of the Bordeayx. This is 
to destroy the larvae of the coddling 
moth, which make worms in apples. 
If the San Jose scale insect appears, 
we spray with the lime-sulphur wash 
in late fall and early spring. The 
insect on the grapes is probably thrip, 
or it may be white fly. For thrips, 
spray with diluted sulphate of nico- 
tine and soap suds. 





Rosen Rye 


STATED recently that I knew 

nething about the rye called the 
Rosen rye. I learn that it was bred 
at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
A correspondent writes that he sow- 
ed some of the Rosen rye on his Mis- 
sisstppi farm, the seed coming from 
Michigan, and that it was a com- 
plete failure. He says that he grew 
$6,000 worth of oats and lost $60 on 
the sowing of but two bushels of the 
Rosen rye. Now I have no doubt that 
the Rosen rye is all that is claimed 
for it in Michigan, but it has long 
ago been proved that no variety of 
rye gtown in the North is suited to 
Southern conditions. The Abruzzi 
rye, coming from a very similar cli- 
mate, fas proved to be the best for 
Southern conditions. Do not get seed 
of any rye that has been grown in 
the North, but always sow Southern- 
grown rye. 





Keeping Irish Potatoes 


NUMBER of correspondents wish 

to be informed as to the best way 
to keep Irish potatoes. I have sug- 
gested methods before, but the let- 
ters still come in. If the potatoes 
were from the early crop it is best to 
dispose of them as soon as possible, 
for it is hard to keep these through 
the winter except in the regular cold 
storage, But the late crop is easily 
kept. The conditions for keeping 
them in good condition through the 
vinter are (1) total darkness, and (2) 
low temperature. These conditions 
can be best, had in a cellar that can 
be made totally dark and also that 
can be ventilated at times. A temper 


ature but a few degrees above the 
freezing point is best, for any higher 
temperature than 35 to 40 will cause 
them to sprout. Where no cellar is 
at hand they can be kept in banks of 


‘about 25 bushels each, piled on a 


thick bed of pine straw and covered 
with pine straw and then earth 
enough to keep the frost out. If un- 
der a shed, all the better. 





Bermuda. Onions in Florida 
er is the right time to plant 


Jermuda onion seed to make 
sets here in Florida? I planted two 
bushels of Irish potatoes August 1 
and two bushels more August 19. 
3oth failed to come up except a few 
scattering plants. One lot was plant- 
ed shallow and the other deep. Please 
advise.” 

I would not make sets at all. I 
would sow seed in a fertile bed now 
and when they are as large as a lead 
pencil [ would transplant them in 
rows 15 inches apart and 3 inches in 
the rows in heavily fertilized soil. The 
could not make sets from sowing 
seed in the fall, for they will not 
ripen but will grow straight along 
and ripen next spring or summer. 
You can make much larger and finer 


onions by sowing seed of the Prize- 


heading, and can also sow seed of the 
early turnip-rooted radish in frames 
protected with cloth in cold nights. 
Then with frames and glass sashes 
you can have more violets and other 
flowers than outside. Winter garden- 
ing under glass sashes is very inter- 
esting, and in your mild climate more 
so than farther north. 





Beautifying a Home 

66 E WILL soon move to a new 
place where there are no trees 

or shrubbery. The house is of red 
brick, fronting north. Will you please 
name some evergreen shrubs which 
may be used about the foundation of 
the dwelling? Where shall I order 
them? Will the hydrangea Arbores- 
cens need any protection here in 
winter? Wil Deutzias and Weigetas 
thrive here? Are the White and Yel- 
low Banksia roses subject to disease? 
Do the Persian and Harrison Yellow 
roses have attractive foliage?” : 
For evergreen shrubbery there are 
many things you can use, as you are 
in southwestern Tennessee only a 
little way north of the Mississippi line. 
I believe that all the Chinese azaleas 
and Camellias will be hardy with you. 
Then there are many special forms 
of the Portugal laurels that are ex- 
cellent. Osmanthus Illicifolia is a 
very pretty shrub with foliage like a 
holly. The Lucidum privet, too, is per- 
fectly evergreen. The nearest first- 
class nursery to you is P. J. Berck- 
mans Co., at Augusta, Ga. Hydrangea 
Arborescens is perfectly hardy and 











THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


TUDY the terracing and drainage articles in this Special, and pre- 
pare to save your hillsides and reclaim your wet lands. 
2. Wind up the cotton picking as rapidly as possible. 
rain does more or less damage to the grade and thus lowers the value. 
3. There is still time to plant rye on all lands that will not be 
protected this winter. Try some of the Abruzzi variety. 
4. Make plans to tackle the stumps as soon as the rush of har- 
vesting is over. Stumpy fields and good farming do not go together. 
5. Better get catalogs and order those fruit trees right away. You 
will find the names of reliable nurserymen on our advertising pages. 


Every 








taker or the Giant Gibraltar and 
transplant them in the same manner, 
nipping the roots and tops slightly. 
You simply say that you planted four 
bushels of Irish potatoes. This tells 
me nothing about them. If they were 
seed of the spring crop it would have 
been better to have cut them in 
halves early in the summer and 
spread them out and covered them 
with pine straw, and then kept that 
moist, and planted the potatoes as 
they sprouted, covering shallow and 
planting in deep furrows, working 
the earth to them as they grew. I 
have no means for knowing why your 
potatoes failed to grow. 





What Can I Plant in October? 


ROM the lower South: “What can 

I plant here in October?” 

In your climate there are a good 
many things that can be done in Oc- 
tober. You can now sow seed of spin- 
ach in rows 16 inches apart well fer- 
tilized, and can have it for cutting in 
late winter and into spring. The Nor- 
folk kale, too, can be sowed now for 
the same purpose. The last of the 
month you can get plants of early 
cabbage and lettuce and set them in 
well manured open furrows for head- 
ing in early spring. The last of the 
month, too, you can sow Marrowfat 
peas, and in November the Early 
Alaska peas for spring. You can 
plant onion sets of any sort. I have 
already planted sets of the Norfolk 
Queen, Yellow Potato onion and the 
Prizetaker. The last 


e of the month 
you Can 


plant the English Broad 
Windsor bean, in rows two feet apart 
and ten inches in the rows, and they 
will come in with the green peas 
- ; : . . 

rou can set lettuce plants in a frame 


nder cloth or gtass for earlv winter 


better than the Hydrangea Panicu- 
lata. The Banksia roses are as heal- 
thy as any other, but in very severe 
winters may be sometimes cut down. 
The Yellow Banksia is the earliest 
rose in bloom. The white one is a 
stronger grower and has something 
of the odor of violets. Deutzias and 
all others of the usual hardy shrubs 
will thrive with you. The Persian 
Yellow and the Harrison Yellow are 
not specially handsome in foliage, 
and we have so many better and 
everblooming roses that we hardly 
need these. They are better for the 
North where the tea roses are not 
hardy. 
How the Garden Should Look Now 
T HAS been sai 

October should yk very much like 
it does in May. But in 
through the country 


d that the garden in 
1 
t 


traveling 
we see a rery 
different state of affairs in October 
[ have ridden along recently and 
have seen many farm gardens, and 
have seen the great majority of them 
with the dead stalks of the. roasting 
ear corn still standing, and the crab 
grass half as high as the corn. I have 
seen the tomatoes played out and 
also smothered with crab grass, and 
the chickens scratching holes in the 
mellow soil to dust themselves. Noth 
ing there for winter to get f: 
the table except here and there 
cabbage and collards coming on 
These are well, but there are so many 
other things that should be ; 
garden noy 





in the 
so much in the way 
ss that should not be 
Not boastingly, but merely to 
show how a garden should look in 
October, [ will 





of weeds and gr 
there. 


say what I have and 
what [ usually have but 1} 


lave not 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


full growth and we are cutting it 
daily. Another lot of spinach is just 
coming in for cutting, and we will 
probably have a surplus that the gro- 
cers are ready to snap up at any time 
at 5to 6 cents a pound. Then a third 
plot of spinach is just through the 
ground. This is intended to winter 
over for spring cutting. 

In another place are four rows of 
lettuce cach 45 feet long and begin- 
ning to turn in for heading, and in 
another border there are hundreds of 
lettuce plants now with leaves the 
size of a dime, which will soon be set 
in the frames for Christmas and New 
Year’s heading. Usually at this time 
we have parsnips and salsify growing 
for winter use, but this se; | 
failed entirely with me. Lee 
come in for use as the weather gets 
cold and will the place of the 


green onions till spring. As I have 









said to a correspondent, I have three 
varieties of onion sets planted, and 
have some lettuce plants that will be 
set in open furrows between the cab- 
yage plants in November. 
Savoy cabbage plants are just 








ginning to turn in their cente for 
making heads. We do not want the 
late cabbage plants to head till along 
in November, or they will not “p 
well. We use the Savoys beca: of 
their finer quality. On most 1 ts 
one who grows for market had “r 
plant the Flat Dutch or the i- 
head class, as they grow larger than 
the Savoy. 

Brussels sprouts are makin: eir 
litttle heads from the leaves he 
ground. Curled Scotch kal as 
widespread heads and will be fine af- 
ter frost hits it. The-Black- Yeas 
are all gathered and will shor: se 
threshed, and we prefer these “ 
ter to any Navy bean. To kee e 
weevils from hatching I intend to try 
the hot-water plan. Take the aS; a 
bucketful at a time, and pour boiliug 


water over them and pour it off 








once and spread them out iry. 
Treat all this way, and I do not think 
the weevils will appear. Of course 


we are still getting tomain: 
frost will soon be here, and 
some very late plants that 
us an abundance of well grow 
tomatoes, which we will gat! I 
store for ripening in the hoe 
at a time. 

made 


The Lima beans have i 
crop, but we are still gettin 
and are still picking the Pr 

str iwberries. ¥] 


le eggplant 
ished. The plants a pre 
nights have gctten too cool 
tender plants and the plants 
go on the compost pile. La ! 
and carrots are fine. 


In the flower garden the 


oF: g 
corms or bulbs have been dug, 
ed and put in the cellar. The ; 
sus, tulips and hyacinth bulbs, 

large lot of them, too, have 

planted. The Roman hyacinths a 
the Polyanthus narcissus will not be 
planted till Dec f 


nber, for to 





lant in winter they 





not be p ed till the soil is « 
Planted now they will start to grow 
at once and will get injured when 
cold comes. This has caused them to 
be considered tender, but I have had 
the ground, in the cold winter four 
years ago, frozen down below the 
narcissus bulbs of the so-called t 

der sorts and no damage done, for 
they were not planted till the soi! was 
eold and hence were dormant. 





The hyacinth beans that cover a 





wire fence are still crowded with 


their long racemes of purple flowers 

and are loaded with purple pods that 

are almost as pretty as the flowers 

The Cardinal climber that made one 
t 


y has finished its 





A 
have been ¢ 
or if 


pei enni il 


ther season The 


phlox still has 





some To 
id though this is the end of 
ek in October the crimson 


crape myrtle still shows some flow 


t 





iret we 


This was a late season, but this 


dark red crape myrtle is later than 
the lig ! 





t pink ones 


and we have th 
c 1 
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HOW TO SELECT AND = DRAIN TILES 


A Discussion of the Main Factors to Be Considered in Putting in a 
Tile Drainage System—Study These Suggestions That the Job May 


Be Done in the Best Possible Way 


By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, West Raleigh, N. C. 


EVERAL shapes of drain tile have 

been used in the past. At present, 

round tile is nsed much more than 
any other shape. Hexagonal tile is 
used to some extent, probably be- 
cause a good quality continues to be 
made by some manufacturers. Round 
tile is generally preferred because it is 
easier to make good joints with round 
tile when laid in the ditch than with 
tile of any other shape. Hexagonal 
tile with a round opening may be 
used, but no other shape of opening 
is satisfactory. 


Cement or Clay Tile 


Marini tiles have been used for more 
than one hundred years. The use 
of cement tile is much more recent, 
and while for a time it seemed that 
cement would be a close competitor 
of clay as a material for tile making, 
it has recently been put to the test 
because of its many reported failures. 
The claims made for cement tile are 
(1) lower cost and (2) greater eff- 
ciency because of its high porosity. 

Cost of Cement and Clay Tile—As 
sold by the manufacturers, there is 
very little difference in the price of 
cement and clay tiles of the cémmon 
sizes. As made on the farm, the 
cement tiles are generally considered 
cheaper than either clay or cement 
at the factory. This lower cost is 
partly on account of utilizing bad 
weather or slack time which would 
otherwise be wasted. 

Efficiency of Cement and Clay Tile 
—There can be no doubt that average 
cement tiles are more porous than 
average clay tiles. The cement tile 
manufacturers claim this as a decided 
advantage. However, it remains to 
be shown that this porous condition 
results in the more rapid or more 
complete removal of water or that it 
is an advantage in any other respect. 
On the other hand, high porosity is 
usually associated with weakness and 
lack of permanence, hence is not a 
quality to be sought. It is true that 
the water must enter the tile to be 
carried from the land, but as the 
water enters at the joints as rapidly 
as it can reach the tile, it is of no 
advantage to have the wall of porous 
material, and if by gaining porosity 
strength and permanence are lost, it 
is a decided disadvantage. 

Testing for Porosity—This charac- 
ter of the tile can easily be tested by 
setting a tile of each material on end 
in a pan containing a small amount 
of melted paraffin. When the paraffin 
has hardened, fill the tiles with water. 
The water will come through 
the cement tile almost immed- 
iately so as to fill the pan but 


Itmust be remembered that with drain- 
age provided, clay soils become gran- 
ular in structure, thus affording pas- 
sageways for a fairiy rapid movement 
of water instead of the very 
movement at first found. 
Caution Regarding the Manufacture 
and Use of Cement Tile—Cement tiles 
have been observed in many instan- 
ces to have disintegrated after a few 
years in the ground. The cause of 
this is not in all cases understood. 
In some instances it can be traced to 
either a poor grade of sand, too lean 
a mixture, or to carelessness in manu- 
facture. Probabiy still oftener it is 
due to too dry a mixture at the time 
of molding, certain machines having 


slow 


same. Hence, the hard-burned tile can 
be distinguished from a soft-burned 
tile by its clear ring when struck. It is 
also darker in color and shows less 
of the grain of the soil, because the 
hard burning has partially glazed its 
surface. 
Size of Tile to Use 
%N ACCOUNT of lower cost, it is 
desirable to use as small sizes of 
tile as we can without limiting the 
rate of drainage. It is much better to 
have the tiles somewhat larger than 
is needed than to have them smaller 
than is needed to carry oft immedi- 
ately all the water that comes to 
them. The difference in cost between 
four and five-inch tiles is only a cent 
a foot, and between three and four- 
inch tiles a fraction of a cent. For 
this smal! saving, we c2znnot afford to 
lower the efficiency of ihe drainage 
Influence of Soil Texture—Watet 
percolates much more rapidly through 
sand than through clay soil. Also the 








| en 




















TOOLS USED IN LAYING TILE. LEFT T 


O RIGHT: TILE HOOK; GRADING Scour, 
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AND TILING SPAI 


been used which are not adapted to 
the use of a sufficiently wet mixture. 
In many cases, however, it seems 
fairly clear that chemical reactions in 
the soil have weakened the tiles. 
What these reactions are have not 
in the majority of cases been deter- 
mined. The disintegration is most 
pronounced in muck and peat soils, 
but has occurred in all classes of up- 
land soils. It occurs 
varying climate as regards tempera- 
ture and rainiall. It 1s being investi- 
gated in several states, and until the 
full result of these investigations is 
known, it is better to leave cement 
tile alone unless their use has been 
shown by experience to be success- 
ful on your kind of soil and in vous 
locality. 

Hard or Sofi-burned Clay Tile 
—A soft-burned clay tile is por- 
ous and weak as compared 
with a hard-burned tile of the 
same wall thick- - 
ness. The cost is waser yn 
generally the 


also in widely 











will net come through the clay 
tile at all except to moisten it 
on the outside. Normal evap- 
Oration in sun and wind will ie 
keep the tiles dry on the out- 
side even when full of water. 
How, then, does water enter 
the clay tile when laid in the 
ground? Theanswer is, “through 
the joints.” These joints should 
not be cemented and cannot be 
laid so close together as to keep 
the water out. As W. I. Cham- 
berlain says in speaking of this same 
natter, “sheep will not jump a high 
fence when a gate stands wide open.” 
Nevertheless, a considerable amount 
of water doubtless goes through the 
wall of the cement tile when laid in 
the ground. It is sometimes reasoned 
that this gives the drain added effi- 
ciency in heavy clay soils in which 
natural water movement is slow be- 
cause of the stopping up of the joints 
by this heavy material. While this 
sounds reasonable, it has yet to be 
shown by experience to be true, as 
heavy clays have been as successfully 
drained by clay tiles as by cement tiles. 
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drains are given a wider spacing in 
sandy soil, resulting in a much great- 
er total of water to be~- removed 
through a single line of tile. Ob- 
viously, a size of tile which is re- 
guired to carry this large volume 
of water in a given time will be larger 
than that required in a slow draining 
clay soil. For example, if drains are 
spaced 50 feet in clay and 100 feet in 
sand, there will be twice as 

many lines in the clay area. 

the clay will 





Che drains in 
then have 

a total vol- 
ume twice 
as great as 
in the sand, 
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Uf} 4 74? but there will 
Ye” be no’ more 
YU “i water to be re- 
7/4 moved from the clay area, hence 
the drains will be only half full. 
It will be seen from this, that a 
smaller size of tile suffices in clay 
because of slow percolation and 
close spacing. A three-inch tile may 
be used for laterals and short drains 
in clay, while four-inch tile would b< 

required in sandy soil 

Size of Tile for Main Drains—Tlie 
following table shows the sizes of 
mains required for draining small wet 
such as occur along streams 
and in valleys between hills where 
the soils are fairly open and receiv: 
much surface wash or seepags from 
outlying land. 
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A 3-ineh main will drain 2 acres. 
A 4-inch main will drain acres. 
A 56-inch main will drain 8% acres, 
A 6-inch main will drain 12 acres. 





These sizes will apply generally 
throughout the Piedmont and Moun- 
tain sections of the upper Seuth for 


the irregular drainage usually de- 
sired, 
In the Costal Plaing and other 


broad, flat areas, a larger acreage 
may be drained with the same size 
of tile, because no excess of water is 
there poured into the drains from 
lands outside the computed drainage 
area. Under these comditions, the fol- 
lowing table shows the needed sizes 
where the grade or fall is three or 
four inches per hundred feet. 

3-inch tile will drain 2 aeres 
#-ineh tile will drain 7 acres 
5-inch tile will drain 12 acres 
6-inch tile will drain 21 acres 


8-inch tile will drain 50 acres 
10-inch tile will drain 85 acres 


vPro py > 


Three-inch tiles should not be used 
in any but clay soils. 

Effect of Grade Upon Size of Tile.— 
The steeper the grade, the more rapid 
is the flow of water, and consequently 
the smaller the size of tile required 
for the same area. To state the 
amount of this effect, Jeffery quotes 
Elliott as follows: “If we double the 
grade per 100 feet of the drain we 
increase its carrying capacity about 
one-third.” Thus it will be seen that 
the above acreages may he consider- 
ably increased where the grade is 
considerable or that smaller sizes of 
tile may be used. 


Amount of Tile Required per Acre 


bis amount of tile required ‘per 
acre depends upon the spacing or 
distance apart of the different lines 
of laterals. This, in turn, depends 
chiefly upon the soil texture, also 
upon the crops to be grown. To dis- 
cuss this last factor first, we may 
say that for garden or trucking crops 
or any crop requiring perfect drain- 
age and yielding a very large return 
per acre, it is profitable to give much 
closer spacing than for general field 
crops of ordinary value. With closer 
spacing, the land can be cultivated 
perhaps a day sooner after a rain ora 
day or two earlier in the spring, a 
condition of much greater 
importance to truckers ‘than 

2! to general farmers, 


Effect of Soil Texture on 


Grade S/ake 
Cut 4’ 


Spacing—A clay soil re- 
quires a closer spacing 
than a sandy or peaty soil, 
because the water move- 
ment is so much slower in 
clay. With drains too far apart, the 
land midway between will not be 
drained quickly enough or deep 
enough. It requires a long time for 
the water table to become level in 
drained clay soils. Water will be 
found closer and closer to the surface 
as we pass from a drain to the edge 
of the strip it is supposed to drain. 
if the strip is too wide, the edge will 
not feel the effect for a long time, if 
at all. Such. a condition would indi- 
cate that drains had been spaced too 
far apart. 

The average distance apart is from 
70 to 100 feet. This spacing gives 
good results in soils of loamy texture. 
In clay soils, the spacing will be from 
30 to 70 feet and in sandy soils from 
100 to 200 feet. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of feet of tile required at various 
distances apart of drains: 

Drains 30 ft. apart require 1452 ft, per 
Drains 40 ft. apart require 1089 ft. per : 
Drains 50 ft. apart require 8 ft. per : 
Drains 70 ft. apart require 23 ft. per ucre 


Drains 100 ft. apart require 436 ft. per acre 
Drains 200 ft. apart requires 218 ft. per acre 






For any other distance, the number 
of feet required can be found by di- 
viding the number of square feet in 
an acre (43,560) by the distance apart. 
Thus 43,560 divided by 40 gives 1,089, 
the number of feet of tile needed as 
shown by the above table. 

It is well to add a few pieces to 
make up for some breakage that will 
occur and for a few pieces that will 
he discarded on account of shape. A 

(Concluded on page 30, column 3) 
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THE MANGUM, OR BROAD GRADED RIDGE TERRACE 


Terraces a Necessity if Our Soils 


Are to Be Saved—Locating the 


Terrace to Prevent Soil Washing, to Conserve Moisture, and to Get 


Maximum Crops 


By H. M. Lynde, Senior Drainage Engineer, 
VER since the removal of the 
original forest cover from the 
heavy red clay soils of the Pied- 


mont region and the cultivation of 
clean cuitured the hillside 
farms of this section, the problem of 
preventing or controlling soil erosion 
has been a The incor- 
poration of humus in the soil and the 
planting of cover crops alone do not 
appear to be sufficient protection 
against erosion. Unless the field is 
to be put in permanent pasture, ter- 


crops on 


one. 


serious 


racing will be advisable and often 
necessary. 
Strictly speaking, the only true 


the land is built up 
in several benches or steps between 
which is a flat area, but the word 
“terrace” is applied much more gen- 
erally nowadays to ridges of soil con- 
touring the field so as to catch the 
water coming down the natural slope, 
and either hold it until it soaks into 
the ground as in the case of the level 
terrace, or to carry it off slowly ona 
flat grade around the hill to an out- 
let. The old-fashioned terrace was 
narrow and easily broken by heavy 
rains; it was not cultivated, so har- 
bored weeds and harmful insects and 
prevented farm machinery going 
readily from one part of the field to 
another. The narrow type of terrace 
is rapidly being superceded by the 
broad type, which eliminates the bad 
qualities and retains the good quali- 
ties of the old style terrace, and can 
be cultivated along with the rest of 
the field. 


Broad Terrace the Best 


terrace is where 


HE broad type of terrace may be 
divided into two classes, the grad- 
ed and the level, depending upon 
whether or not it has a fall in the 
direction of the terrace to carry off 
the surface water. The Mangum ter- 


race is a broad-base, graded-ridge 
terrace. It has been in use for over 


30 years in some sections of North 
Carolina and is particularly adapted 
for use on impervious and wornout 
soils. It gives the best results on 
slopes not exceeding 15 per cent, but 
has been used on slopes up to 20 
per ‘cent. 

As in all matters pertaining to ag- 
riculture, so in terracing, one will 
find farmers who have met with 
greater success than others, and since 
there must be some reason for this 
success, a study of their methods 
ought to be of value and interest to 
all who do or contemplate terracing. 
Probably the first person ever to 
make a careful, scientific study of the 
factors which affect the design and 


construction of terraces by investi- 
gation of actual field conditions in 
the best terraced sections in this 


country was Mr.C. E. Ramser, a sen 
ior drainage engineer in the Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The results of his studies 
are given in a recent publication of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Bulletin 512, “Prevention of 
the Erosion of Farm Lands by Ter- 
racing.” 

Of all types of terraces, Mr. Ram- 
ser recommends the use of the broad- 
base, level ridge terrace wherever 
conditions will permit; that is, where 
the soil absorbs a portion of the rain- 


fall and the slopes are not too steep 


Naturally, wherever there is fall 
along the terrace there wiil be some 
erosion, the amount depending partly 
ym the grade. The broad-base, grad- 
ed-ridge terrace (the Mangum ter- 
race) possesses practically all the ad- 
antages of the broad-base, level- 


ridge terrace, with the exception that 
it causes slight erosion, but in addi- 
tion possesses the advantage that a 
less number of terraces are required 
in a field. The Mangun race is a 


United States Department of Agricuiturs 


great soil conserver and for all gen- 


eral purposes, particularly on imper- 
vious and wornout soils, can be 
heatily recommended. If it is prop- 
erly constructed no one can make a 


mistake in using it. 


Some Essentials in Terrace-building 


HAT then are the important fea- 
tures about the design and con- 
struction of the Mangum terrace that 
must observed to make it a suc- 
cess? Again we refer in part to the 
Mr. Ramser’s studies. 


be 


results of 


Width and Height.—New 


| R 
t 


terraces 


terrace than a uniform-graded ter- 
race, but the results justify the addi- 
tional work 
Length.—Assuming 
grade of six inches 
feet at the 


the maximum 
to the hundred 
lower end, the lengths of 


a variable-graded terrace that can be 
used are approximately 1,600, 1,300 
and 1,100 feet on slopes of 5, 10 and 
15 per cent, respectively. For terraces 
ith a uniform grade of six inches to 
he hundred feet, the lengths would 
be 1,200, 1,000 and 800 feet on slopes 


Obs: 


10 and 15 per cent, respectively. 


Other things being equal, the most 
efficient terracing is found where 
comparatively short terraces and low 
grades exist. 

QOutlets—Wherever possible, ter- 


races should end at natural drainage 
channels. On hillsides that slope 
ways, it is advisable to carry th 


two 





BUILDING 


should be built from 12 to 15 feet 
wide at the base and about 114 feet 
high. As a rule, terraces that are 
tended properly from year to year 
grow broader with age and eventual- 
ly the field will assume the appear- 
ance of a succession of prominent 
waves all of which can be cultivated 
-asily. 








THE BROAD TERRA CE WITH THE TERRACE DRAG 


ter in both directions, if outlets can 
be found. However, in many cases, in 
order to prevent the terraces from 
becoming too long, ditches straight 
down the slope will be necessary to 
take care of the accumulated water. 
These ditches should be located along 
property and fence lines or other 
places where they will be of the least 
= 








NOTICE HOW THE 

Distance Apart.—lield observations 
show that vertical spacings of 3, 4 
and 5 feet give the most satisfactory 
results on fields of slopes of 5, 10 and 
15 per cent respectively. This will 
make a horizontal spacing of 60, 40 
and 33 feet, respectively, between 
center lines of terraces, for slopes of 
5, 10 and 15 per cent. 

Grade.—The ridges of Mangum ter- 
races may slope at a uniform rate or 
may be variably graded. In either 
case, a maximum of six inches to the 


hundred feet should not be 
1 


exceeded. 


Both practice and theory indicate the 





variable-graded terraces to be supe- 
rior to the uniform-graded type \ 
lesser grade may be used at the lower 
nd of a variable-graded terrace that 
is required for a uniform-graded t 

race of the same length. In laying off 


a variable grade, it should be increas- 
ed at intervals of 200 to 300 feet and 
at all sharp bends where the terrace 
crosses a gully 
field. It requires a little more skill 
and time to lay off a variable-graded 


or depression in the 


BROAD TERRACE 


DISTRIBUTES THE WATER 


inconvenience, and may be paved 
with half sewer pipe or brush to pre- 
vent gullying. Many times the ter- 
races can be emptied on the ground 
in permanent woods. The natural 
ground cover often prevents any gul- 
lying resulting from doing this, 
Laying Off a Terrace System.—The 
success or failure of a terrace system 


1 


is largely a matter of laying off the 


terrace lines. The eye cannot be 
trusted to do this. Various home- 
made devices have been employed, 


but unless special care is used, exces- 


ive and uneven grades usually result, 
especially in fields covered with fur- 
rows. The instruments needed to lay 
off a terrace line are a good level in 


the hands of an experienced and care- 
7 level rod, and a 
At least three men are needed, name- 
ly, the le 


holds 


velman, a tape. 
velman, the rodman who also 
the forward end of the 
and a rear chainman to hold the oth- 
er end of the tape at the last point 
established. 
Each field 


tape, 


has its own pecutiar 
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ISE-UP VIEW OF THE TERRA 


DRAG AT WORK 


problems, and it would be impossib 
to go into detail about the laying out 
of a terrace but there 
some general points which should be 
observed in the laying off of 

tems. The terrace nearest the top of 
the field should be laid off first, and 
its location should be selected so that 
it will not drain an excessive area; 
for if the upper terrace breaks, it is 
liable to release a large volume of 


system; are 


any sys- 


ot 
water which, rushing down the slope, 
may break all terraces below. If the 
adjoining farm is higher, it might be 
well to make a hillside ditch along 
the upper terrace line. The graded 
terrace is more difficult to lay out 
than a level terrace, because the rod 
readings are never the same for any 
two points on the line. Stakes should 
be set 50 feet apart where the align- 
ment is fairly straight, while on bends 
they should be 25 feet apart. If, for 
instance, a grade of four inches to 
the hundred feet was used and the 
line was being staked out toward the 
outlet, then the rod reading would 
increase two inches for each fifty feet 
and one inch for each twenty-five 
feet. The distance should be meas- 
ured with a tape, the rear chainman 
holding one end of the tape on the 
last point established, while the rod- 
man, holding also the forward end 
of the tape, moves the rod up and 
down the slope, until the correct rod 
reading is obtained. After each ter- 
race has been staked out, it is well to 
plow a singie furrow along the line, 
thus more or less permanently mark- 
ing the line on the ground. In this 
way, few stakes will be required and 
there will be no danger of crossing 
from one terrace line to another, as 
might be the case if the entire field is 
covered with stakes. The line is mark 
ed on the ground is the center line of 
the terrace to be constructed. 

Constructing the Terrace. -— The 
work of construction should begin 
invariably with the highest terrace in 
the field, and each terrace should be 
completed before the work is started 
on the one next below. Fall and win- 
ter is the best time to lay out and 
build terraces. If there is not time 
to terrace the whole field, it is better 
to do the upper portion well, rather 
than throw up a whole field of poorly 
constructed terraces, which may 
break and cause worse washes than 
before the field was terraced. 

Along the center line laid out on 
the ground, the terrace embankment 
can be built in any one of 
ways. The entire back furrow strip, 
15 to 20 feet wide, can be plowed at 


several 


once with an ordinary turning plow, 
and then by the use of an ordinary 


road grader, the dirt can be thrown 
toward the center until the desired 
height is reached. A wooden V-shap 
ed drag is commonly used in 
throwing terraces. Instead of 
plowing up the full width of the ter- 


very 


up 


race at once, plow three or four fur 
rows each side of the center line and 
then throw the dirt toward the cen 
ter with the drag. Repeat this oper- 
ation until the desired width and 
height is attained. 

Maintenance.—A newly built ter- 


(Concluded on page 11, column 1) 
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Drainage and Terracing Experiences 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FROM PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 





ONE TERRACED FARM AN 
OBJECT LESSON 


(First Prize Letter) 

IVE years ago I terraced a hillside 

farm of sixty acres. This farm 
contained several gullies more than 
three feet deep, which traversed the 
entire field. The soil had worn to 
that extreme that it was so poor on 
half the farm that corn was not prof- 
itable to grow. The men who had 
tilled the land for several years had 
farmed it in patches, planting between 
the gullies only, as teams could not 
cross them. 

With the proper system of terraces 
I put on this farm at a cost of less 
than $100, today the gullies are ex- 
tinct, not hardly a trace of them ex- 
isting. The soil has been built up by 
conserving the natural fertility and 
the added manures to that extent that 
today we see good crops of peanuts, 
corn and cotton maturing on this 
land. 

The first year after the terraces 
were constructed the crop stood the 
drouth 100 per cent better than lands 
adjoining, not terraced. This was 
owing to the shewers being held on 
the hillsides until the water had time 
to soak in the land. 

The second year was a very wet 
year, but the terraces afforded the 
proper drainage, and while the soil 
on the hillsides in the neighborhood 
was being washed away, the soil on 
this field was being held and the 
surplus water carried off at the same 
time. The neighbors have become s«¢ 
interested in the value these terraces 
have been to this farm that they have 
nearly all terraced their lands, and 
today this is a neighborhood of ter- 
raced farms producing good crops, 
and the soil getting better all the 
while. 


A. M. 
Montague, Texas. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH ROCK 
DRAINS 


(Second Prize Letter) 


LATHAM 





—Me fifteen years ago we drained 

a swamp of about two acres on 
“our farm so successfully and so eco- 
nomically with objectionable stones 
gathered from near-by fields that I 
shall describe it rather than similar 
drainage by means of tile. 

This particular swamp was black 
loam about five feet deep and ex- 
tremely fertile, though utterly worth- 
less before drainage, due to the fact 
that it was constantly soaked with 
water to such an extent that a team 
would mire in crossing. 


« 





We drained this swamp by one 
main ditch running straight through 
the middle and emptying into a 
near-by creek. About half way out 
from the main ditch, in the middle of 
the swamp, we put in two branch 
ditches, one on either side running to 
the extreme edges of the swamp. We 
dug these ditches about eighteen in- 
ches wide and went down to hard 
pan, which was about five feet. Our 
fall, I remember, was less than we de- 
sired, being something like six or 
eight inches to 100 feet. Nevertheless, 
we graded it well, being careful to 
have every foot of the way from be- 
* ginning to end-a continuous down 
hill flow, be it ever so little. 

We now hauled loose stone from 
the surface of near-by fields, aiming 
to get them five or six inches in 
diameter, and placed a solid row, close 
together, in the bottom of the ditch 
on either side. This done, we covered 
the cavity between these two rows 
of stone with flat rocks, being care- 
ful to have them wide enough to 
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EFFECT OF TILE DRAINAGE ON GROWING CROPS. 


RGOT GROWTH 
overlap the two rows of bottom 
rocks, thus leaving a drainage chan- 
nel five or six inches in diameter. We 
now hauled other stones of various 
sizes and filled the ditch fully one 
foot more, after which we filled the 
remainder of the ditch with dirt, 
and the job was done. 


The old swamp, once an eyesore, 
is now under a high state of culti- 
vation. It never suffers from a 
drouth, and the drainage has been 
perfect from the beginning. We have 
also done some very satisfactory 
draining with tile, but where we can 
dispose of objectionable surface rocks 
and get perfect drainage, as we did 
in this instance, we shall drain with 
stone. 

C. C. CONGER, JR: 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Vouldn’t it really help your neighbors 

and your ee lt eit if more of them read 

The Progressive Farmer? If you think so, 
heip us get them to subscribe this fall. 


TILE IN PLACE OF OPEN 
DITCHES 


Mr. Waller dante No More of the 
Latter for Him—Third Prize Letter 

Y FARM of about 70 acres was 

cut up with about 3,000 yards of 
open ditches. There was so many 
ditches and hedges that I could hard- 
ly get into the field, and I decided i 
would try boxing them up with 
plank.. But I found this did not give 
good results, so about four years ago 
I concluded to use a few tiles, so I 
bought 1,000 feet and the next year | 
bought more. I liked them so well 
that I have got every ditch on my 
farm tiled except the main lead 
ditch. 

My land dries out better after 
heavy rains and the water does not 
stand as it did before. We don’t have 
any ditch banks to shrub now, so we 
take up that time in preparing the 
land for farming, and the places 
where these open ditches were now 
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NOTICE DIFFERENCE IN 


OF CORN PLANTS 


grow the finest crops of corn, cotton 
and tobacco. 

We now have large tields where 
befere we had only small patches. 
I use riding cultivators, plows and 
harrows, where before I could use 
only one-horse plows. 

I would not have open ditches again 
at any price. E. H. WALLER. 

Kinston, N. C. 


RECLAIMING THE SWAMP 


Administration of Drainage Districts 
—Capable Men Should Be Selected 


for Commissioners 


NE OF the severest criticisms 

which has been directed against 
drainage districts is poor manage- 
ment, say the drainage experts of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The plan of improvement 
may have been carefully designed by 
competent engineers, the objections 








of landowners originally opposed to 
the district may have been with- 
drawn, and the economic factors may 
favor the district, but the success of 
the project cannot be assured unless 
the commissioners who administer 
the district are men of sound judg- 
ment and have a capacity for such 
work. 

Among the duties devolving upon 
commissioners are: Employment of 
attorneys and engineers, entering in- 
to contracts for the construction of 
the improvements, negotiating with 
landowners for rights of way, ad- 
justment of assessments, enforcement 
and collection of taxes, selling of 
bonds of the district, and accounting 
for all receipts and disbursements. 

Assuming that the district is sound 
from an economic and engineering 
standpoint, if the district is to realize 
the best price for its bonds, the com- 
missioners must have the records of 
the district in such shape as to im- 
press prospective purchasers that the 
funds will be properly protected and 
disbursed. 

To protect properly the interests of 
the district, the commissioners should 
insist that adequate bonds by fin- 
aiicially responsible surety houses be 
furnished by the treasurer, contractor, 
and any banks or other institutions 
which may be used as depositories of 
the district’s funds. 

As the money to pay principal and 
mterest of bonds is raised by taxes, 
the commissioners should see that 
sufficient taxes are levied and colleci- 
ed promptly each year to meet these 
obligations. No district can afford 
to default in this respect. 

All proceedings of the commission- 
ers should be recorded in a _ book 
known as “The Drainage Record.” In 
this book should be found authority 
for all entries in the books of account. 

In matters of accounting, the ten- 
dency in large districts in recent 
years is to have expert accountants 
design the accounting system and 
have an annual audit made of ac- 
counts. As far as possible the sys- 
tem should be simple but complete. 

It must be evident that only per- 
sons having business capacity should 
be selected to fill positions having 
such varied duties attached. The 
ability to harmonize differences and 
carefulness in personal business mat- 
ters are traits to be sought in per- 
sons whom it is intended to make 
commissioners. 





She was much interested in prison ye- 
form and was visiting a large prison I 
day, “Don't any of your friends come tr 





» 
see you on Visiting days?” = asked of a 
big, burly ruffian. “Wo'm,”’ esponded the 
ex-burglar; ‘‘they’re all here wit’ me.’’—Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 














It will Take Years of Time and Many Dollars Worth of Labor to Bring This Field Back to Usefulness 


A HILLSIDE TRAGEDY 


, 


Soil-saving Is a Job Every 


Farmer May Well Give His Best Thought. 
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omen Volunteers 


This war is going to be won in our 
kitchens as well as on the Battlefields of 
Europe. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We American Housewives are in our 


country’s service and our enemy is Waste. 


One big way we can help is to save 


every bit of fat, grease and drippings and 
with them make cheaper, better soap than 
we can buy. 


GIANT <tr LYE 


‘Ad 38 
The Lye of a Hundred Uses 
and the waste kitchen grease makes excellent 


soap with very little labor and no fuss or special 
utensils. 


Our home made soap will be free from the 


adulterants the soap factories use. It will cost 
less than one cent a cake. 


Let GIANT LYE lighten your housework. 
Your grocer has GIANT LYEor can get it for 


Send for Booklet 


you. Price still only 10c acan. Avoid substitutes. 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS 


NEW YORK CITY and ALBANY, N. Y. 
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GET RICH LANDS 


XL.—Livestock Manures: Their Place in Soil Improvement 


By TAIT BUTLER 


——— fi 














HE South has never given much 

i consideration to the production 

of livestock manures. Perhaps 
less known of their economical 
production, handling and use than of 
any other of the important matters 
connected with the maintenance of 
soil fertility. 

Before we can determine the 
place of livestock or barnyard ma- 
nures in soil improvement we must 
correctly estimate the extent of their 
economical production under average 
farm conditions, give them their 
proper value, and carefully count the 
cost of putting them on the land. 


Stable 


is 


true 


Manure Not a Complete 
Fertilizer 

O ONE well informed any longer 

claims that soil fertility cannot be 
maintained without livestock, nor 
that stable manure alone will perma- 
nently and economically keep up the 
producing powers of the soil without 
other fertilizers. Stable manures are 
deficient in phosphorus, and on 
Southern soils, where phosphorus is 
already generally present in too small 
quantity, they must be supplemented 
with this plant food. They also con- 
tain too little lime to supply the 
needs of our lime-poor soils and re- 
plenish the loss from leaching. The 
fact that liberal applications of stable 
manure greatly increase crop yields, 
which increase may be continued for 
long periods, has led many into the 
error that stable manure alone will 
permanently maintain soil fertility. 
On soils rich in phosphorus and lime 
stable manure will maintain yields 


for long periods, and even in soils 
poor in phosphorus and lime, stable 
manure, by making the supplies of 
these materials already in the soil 
available for the use of the growing 
crops, will increase or maintain crop 
yields for considerable periods; but 


after a time additional phosphorus 
and lime will be profitable and 
eventually absolutely necessary. On 


most Southern soils these additional 
supplies of phosphorus and lime will 
be found profitable right from the 
start and will add greatly to the 
value of the stable manure. 

The extent to which livestock ma- 
nures should be produced on the farm 
is an important problem of farm 
management and one to which most 
careful consideration should be given. 

There can be no question but that 
stable manure may be produced at 
too great cost, but it is equally cer- 
tain that a larger quantity than is 
usually produced on Southern farms 
could be economically made and used 
In fact, it is not saying too much to 
state that more livestock manures 
must be produced on our farms in 
order to economically use those crops 
and crop residues which must be 
grown in order to economically main- 
tain soil fertility. When any farm 
product can be used for stock feed- 
ing in such manner that it will yield 
a larger net profit from the livestock 
or livestock products and the manure, 
than it will bring when sold from the 
farm or when used direct as a fertil- 
izer, it should be fed and then the 


making of livestock manure becomes 


an economic in the best 


farm 


necessity 
management. 


Net Returns Must Decide What Crops 
May Best Be Fed 


HAT there are many conditions 

existing on every well managed 
farm under which it is most profit- 
able to feed certain legume crops, 
grown for the nitrogen they gather 
from the air; to graze or feed cer- 
tain cover crops and to utilize other 
waste products for stock-feeding, is 
pretty generally accepted by the stu- 
dents of farm management. But on 
the other hand, it is equally true that 
only when such use these farm 
products brings the largest net re- 
turns, after deducting the cost of 
feeding the livestock and the han- 
dling of the manure from the value 
of the livestock products and the ma- 
nure, should livestock manures be 
produced. When a crop plowed un- 
der will bring a larger net return 
than when fed to livestock there is 
no gain in feeding it, for stable ma- 
nure will probably perform no “mir- 
acle” that the crop plowed under will 
not perform. 

We, therefore, make no plea for the 
production of livestock manures, un- 
less the feeding of the products men- 
tioned gives the largest net returns; 
but we insist that in calculating the 
returns from feeding any farm pro- 
duct to livestock full value be given 
to the different effects on soil fertility, 
of selling the crop off the farm, of 
turning it under direct as a fertilizer, 
and of feeding it to livestock, after 
giving due consideration to the cost 
of each operation. 

Nowhere has a permanent and suc- 
cessful system of agriculture been 
built up and maintained on livestock 
production alone, nor without a con 
siderable livestock production has 
any large section built up a success- 
ful agriculture. In other words, while 
livestock production alone possesses 


of 


some of the fatal defects of other 
one-crop farming systems and live- 
stock manures contain too little 
phosphorus and lime to alone main- 
tain soil fertility, still the legumes 
which must be grown to economically 
obtain the required supplies of nitro- 
gen and many unsalable products or 
by-products found on every farm can 
be most profitably disposed of by 
feeding them to good livestock. 
Livestock an Economic Necessity 
N ANY general system of farming 
livestock therefore, essential to 
the economical maintenance of soil 
fertility; but livestock as a one-crop 
system of farming, is not to be advo- 
cated for general use and alone will 
not maintain the fertility of.the soil. 
Many Southern farmers have stated 
as a reason for giving little attention 
to stable manure, that they cannc 
make enough to cover the whole f 


is, 


tari 
every year, hence they dismiss the 
whole subject. In the first place, 
is not necessary to manure the who' 
farm every year, for the good effec‘. 
of one good application will contin: 
in decreasing degree for many year 
In the second place, no farmer shou! 
think of depending on stable manu 
entirely to supply the nitrogen a1 
humus required; for he must also d 
pend on legumes and the turning un- 
der of green manure crops to a co: 
siderable extent, as an aid or suppk 
ment to the livestock manure. 

It is not wise to depend on stabie 
manure entirely, but it is equally un- 
wise to neglect to produce and sav 
all the manure possible in disposin 
of the products of the farm that cai 
be advantageously fed to livestock 
If it be true that more legumes, cover 
crops and green- manuring crops 
should be produced in the South fo: 
the purpose of soil improvement, then 
it follows, beyond question, that more 
livestock should be fed and more 
livestock manures produced. This is 
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the lesson which we must learn, and 
having produced more feeding stuffs 
ve must then learn to save and use 
the manure produced, to better ad- 


antage 


Factors Affecting the Value of 
Manures 


hee value of the manure from live- 
eck : depends most on the feeds 
uesd and the manner in which it is 
handled in getting it on to the land. 
If we remember that comparatively a 
small portion of the plant foods or 
fertilizer elements of a feedingstuff 
is destroyed or retained by the ani- 
mals except the organic matter, when 
it is run through livestock, and the 
further fact that the manure may 
quickly lose from one-fourth to one- 
half its fertilizing value by ferment- 
ing or heating and leaching, if ex- 
posed to the rain, we can readily ap- 
preciate the importance of giving 
much thought to the methods of pro- 
ducing and handling the manures of 
livestock. If we remember that the 
fertilizer value of a ton of cottonseed 
meal when used directly on the soil 
as fertilizer is nearly four times that 
of a ton of corn grain, 17 or 18 times 
that of a ton of corn silage, nearly 
three times that of a ton of wheat 
bran or legume hay and nearly five | 
times that of a ton of grass hay, we | 
can appreciate the influence of the | 
character of the feed on the quality | 
of the manur« 

As to the part of the fertilizer value 
of a feed that is destroyed or retain- 
ed by the livestock in passing it 
through their bodies, we must re- 
member that from one-half to two- 
thirds the organic matter or humus- 
making material is destroyed. If 
proper provision is made for bedding 
or litter, which is necessary to hold | 
the liquid portions of the manure, the | 
manure will not be deficient in or- 
ganic matter, but from one-half to 
two-thirds of the organic matter ac- 
tually eaten by the animals will be 
destroyed 
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Handle Manures Efficiently 


page animals only retain in their bod- ’ ~ 
Saeinsvet' WWE BUILT THIS CAR FOR YOU 
plant foods in the feedstuffs, but this 


does not mean that from 80 to 90 per 
cent of these plant foods will be held | 


in the manure and returned to the | : : = 
land. There ae unavoidable osks E take it that A the ple and compact; it delivers 
and in practice still large losses average American at 2600 r. Pp. Mi. 44 horse- 


which might be avoided. These losses, 


Mitstice, vary with the efficiency of | buys his motor car to use power, or one full working 
the management. It is sometimes | —for himselfand hisfamily horsepower for every 48 


practicable to place back on the land ° ° P 5 

75 per cent of the plant foods con- | to enjoy, at a cost within pounds of car weight. 
tained by the feeding stuffs, but it is | reason. : 

probably rare in farm practice that Itis exceedingly econom- 
more than 0 to 60 per cent is return- 


ed and much more frequently it runs | We have built this new _ ical of fuel, and in relation 
from 25 to 40 per cent. The range Oakland Sensible Six to this to the weight of the car is 


of losses being great, there are fey 


farm products the efficient handling idea, and we believe i it more perhaps the strongest in 
of which gives better profits than faithfully expresses it than the world. 


with stable manure. 
| gia any other car on the market. The body of the car is 
very roomy and of excep- 


production by the rotation of crops 

and the growing of legumes for soil 
tionally solid construction; 
it is Swung on specially 


mprovement, we must increase our | It iS not a racing Car, in 

livestock and our production of ma- the sense that comfort is 
graded springs of great 
comfort, and is upholstered 


nures, but now and in the immediate | Gre ight weight and : : 
future we can save millions of dollars | even power of the Oak- sacrificed to speed, nor 1S 
in genuine leather. 


ha a es ay oe ~~ Six makes it a show Car, in the sense 
3 ette nethods oy sa Boe it extremely easy on tires : : ° 
handling the livestock manures al- that efficiency iS sacrificed 
weusy prodeced, Touring Car. . $ 990 to size. 

Let every farmer consider well how | Roadster .. . 990 
nearly he saves and realizes the fol- Cc , S 1490 : ‘ 
lowing annual values in farm ma- pte i a : : 1190 It 1S simply a very well- 
nures produced by the livestock he Roadster Coupe. 1150 made, competent and com- 


keeps. For every 1,000 pounds of the 





We know that the pres- 
ent market cannot equal 


animals kept the annual value of | f.0. b. Pontiac, Mich. fortable automobile—a aeoe eve ying. ny 
ited manure if saved will, under aver- sensible car. considerable advance 2 
age good feeding, amount to some- cost 

thing like the following: 


: ae ces $28.0 Theoverhead-vaivemotor QOarjand Motor Car Company 


~ vate “t+ po Oe in this new Oakland is sim- PONTIAC, MICH. 





“ows . 29.00 
eT) tT 2 38.00 
What part of these does our lands 
receive? 


Wouldn't it really help your neighbors | 
and your neighborhodd if more of them _ on 
The Progressive Farmer? 


If you thin 
help us get them to subscribe this fall 
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Tile and Rock Drains 
NDERDRAINS, or 


























as they are sometim 
what might be termed the 
“buried hopes,” ! 
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afford even partial relief. 
interest paying drains are 

















UNDERDRAINAGE AT SUNNY in the draining of long sags 


Mr. French Says That All of the 
Underdrainage He Knows of Has 
Paid Dividends—Experiences With 


blind 


ind unlike some oth- 
er buried 
they almost. al- 


ble for any open ditch to do {then the places of ops 
doing a work for the land that is one such lands, e! 
of the most necessary means toward exatious obstru 
ditches, soil preservation, for example, acting ultivatic 
es called, are asa filter to retain in and on the land Under » 
farmer’s particles of deca tt us job th 
commonly spoken L 5 ireas needing 
hopes, lf I may be allowed to digress a lit- ved be fe hy 
tle and mount my nough do is to start 


bring in to repeat 
wake abund- 


experience 
underdrains gets 
of various sorts, | 
have yet to finda 
single drain that, 
in my judgment, was a poor invest- 
Some have paid far 
dividends than others, because of be- 
ing made in places where underdrains 
were absolutely indispensable in the 
reclaiming of a water-logged piece of 
land, surrounded by hills where sur- 
face drains could not be utilized to ¢t 

i 


have taken the places of open ditches clay. Years are required to make un- pipe clay land than the 


gs through f 
the fields, these in many cases doub- 
ling the size of the fields while at the trick and ma 
same time doing a much more thor- pendable 


X 
ough job of drainage than it ts possi- 


these 


| 4 
soils. In the 
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good things. ducing it, because under the ave years, one will be surpr 
Indeed in my 37 system of farming this indisp imount of umderdrainage 





factor in the make up of rich land been accomplished by th 
away through washing more f 
rapidly than it is 
through ‘the growth ve have ne 
realizing the truth of we see at dollar for extra labor with 
once how important is a system o 
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that is in the main responsible for the effectiveness o 
poverty of millions of acres of South- ing ourselves 
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Perhaps the drains we have laid speaking of rock drains, 
hat have paid the least are those found a foot ED « 
Other high hat have been laid through vip the bottom of a three-foot 
those that clay” soil—a soil that is almost pure make a more effective unc 
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Look for thia Laiet 
on your Coat 


Reg, U, 3. Pat, OF, 























Reg, U.S, Pat, Off. 


Raynster is the name of the best storm-coats. To make sure that you get 
full value when you buy, look for the Raynster label. 

You’re equipped for the roughest work in the roughest weather when you 
have a Raynster. 

These strong, durable storm-coats keep you dry throughthe worst of dowa- 
pours, They bring the protection of your own roof out into the fields. 

And mark this: When you buy a Raynster your selection is not /zmited. This 
word represents a line of storm-coats complete in every style and type of coat. 

Every man, woman, boy and girl can find just the coat they most need in the 
Raynster line. Work-coats, dress-coats and play-coats of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, with real service and the best of materials and workmanship, is the real 
meaning of Raynsters. 

Go to your dealer’s and select the right Raynster for your needs. Take 1t 
home. Then when it rains you’re ready. Write us for interesting style book. 
It pictures some of the most popular Rayasters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tile. This be a useful hint toe 
those of our readers who are burden- 
an over-supply of rock on 
an undersupplhy of coin 
Some of the most sat- 
that I have ever laid 
hat tap wet weather 
take the water away un- 
leaving it to 
across a piece of natur- 
l,m g it non-produc- 
rything save coarse value- 


yrass. The work is done 








instead of 


ditch from the naturaf 
springy place, dig a hole 
pring the size of a barrel, fill 

small rocks to within 
the top of the ground 
> tile into the nile of rocks. 
ig@ is never again heard from, 
fixed 50 or more in this man- 








spr 


i have 
ner at a cost of not more than a day’s 
work each. 


But while we are laying our under- 
drains, there are fields that must be 
drained with surface drains. And toe 
make these ditches [ have yet to find 
anything as effective as the common 
dump scraper. With this scraped the 
dirt from the ditch can be drawn well! 
back and used to level the land, leav- 
‘ the banks of the ditch, level with 
surrounding soitl-surface, instead 





of being piled high with the exca- 
vated soil as is the case when the 
th is made with a road machine or 
thus defeating in a 
rpose of the ditch, for 
he surface of the 


good ditch with 





by hand, 





the 


always be 
adjoining tand 


, 
hoed crop. 


J 


4 a a. 4 « 
being worked in a 


On low flat land that lacks under 
drainage crops must have some sort 


face drainage or the whole 





suria f the d will be flooded at 
times. Plowing such iands in crown- 
ing beds from 12 to 24 feet wide we 
have found very effective, equally so 
as When the beds were made the width 


oi one and by the former 


method the harrow could be run 
lengthwise of the beds to work th« 
crop which could not be done when 
the single bed system was used. 


to insist 





upon the need of 





‘North Carolina Apple Crop Now 


Worth What Our Cotton Crop 
Once Was 


oo are many feature 
ch sie pos hanrat 


‘<_ atryvycious ic 


North Carolina al 


as well as 





ndustrial lines 

en years we have doubled our 

cor rop in this state About 20 

1ien cotton was netting 

cotton yield 

in the state was about 800,000 bales 
1 


of 400 pounds average, the entire cot- 





about 4% cents and the 


ton crop of the state brought in $15, 
000,000. Last year,according to the bul 
letin of the United States Agricultur- 
al Department this state sold 7,000,000) 
bushels of apples at an average of 





iS4 per bushel besides what was used 





at home, making in all about as mt 
as the entire product of the entire 


cotton crop ot the State twenty years 





( 
These are but .two items out 


P ) 
; ; ; - : 
many. In the production of hogs, how 


rage only about hal 





i hog and have not yet 
gone “the whole hog” as Commis- 


tham has so often urged 


WALTER CLARK. 
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POINTERS ON TERRACING 


Some Rules Gbserved in Successfully 
Saving Hillside Land 

gee details of terracing have been 

given so often and are so generally 


known that I shall confine myself to 


alling special attention to what I[f 


have found in four years experience 


be essential for success in prevent 
hillside erosion. 
U a good level and be sure it is 
roperly adjusted. 1 use the Bostrom 
Brady which cost $15. 

2. A light board (1x3 inches) twelve 
or fifteen feet long should be used to 
t the target on in order to get an 
iverage level. 

3, A dependable hand to carry the 
target is necessary. 

4. Begin at the top of the hill and 
ork down—in surveying and build- 


5. Do the work in the fall or early 
winter if possibke, so the land will be 
well packed before the heavy spring 
rains come. 

6. Give the terraces three to five 
feet fall between each other; three 
on gently rollimg lands and more on 
steeper hillsides. 

7. Allow three to four imches fall 
per hundred feet. 1 have used the 
level terraces on gently rolling lands 
and find that the crops are “sobbed” 
when there is excessive rainfall. 

8. Care should be used in emptying 
the water at ends to prevent gullies 
forming, but when there is a suitable 
outlet the water should be carried 
from the center of the field to each 
end, especially where the terraces are 
long. 

9. Use a good two-horse plow with 
terrace wing and throw them up four 
or five times, not less than eighteen 
feet wide. 

10. Allow the land to settle each 
time between plowings and throw 
first furrow up hill always. 

11. Fill all old washes or other iow 
places with drag pan making them 
stronger here than anywhere else, 
and after heavy rains go over 
and shovel out sand that has washed 
down against the terrace and mend 
any places that look weak or hkely 
to break. j. L. COVINGTON. 
Jonesboro, N. S. 


The a or Broad Graded 
Ridge Terrace 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


race should be watched carefully the 
first year, for it takes some time be- 
fore it becomes thoroughly settled. 
Do not be discouraged by a few 
breaks the first vear, but repair them 
and eventually the entire terrace will 
become firmly established. At each 
plowing of the field, or at least once 
each year, the soil should be thrown 
toward the center of the terraces. It 
is often not advisable to cultivate 
the terrace the first year, but to sow 
it to some cover crop. After two or 
three years’ time, the rows may be 
run in any direction over the field, 
although on steep land it is advisa- 
ble to run the rows with the terrace. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
probably no better or cheaper means 
of control of soil erosion has ever 
been devised than the use of terraces. 
They are simple in construction and 
permanent in character, and they can 
be put in at a cost which any farmer 
can afford. 





A DIET FOR HEROES 


2 Tennessee newspape 
sonser for this one. He claims 
eny aS stated, Merritt is a 


s two old Confederat 
Nashville were de 
ey had in the (¢ 
last days of 
e Southern larders were empty an 
rs foraged on an al » 

i ‘hausted land One of the 
10oW, for four weeks, just befors 
er, he lived on parched corn and muskrats, 
eaten without salt. 

His 014 comrades sat silent for a minute; 
and then—according to Merritt—he softly 
Jnquired: 

“Bill, d’ye ever eat any jackass ears 
smothered in coal tar?’’—Saturdzxy Evenime 
ont 

















Ghe Most Beautiful Gar in flmerica 


The True Meaning of Economy 


Webster defines Economy as the “wise, careful administration of our 
affairs.” Please note that word, wise. Also note that there is 
no reference to cheapness or frugality. 


In this definition, you will find the proof that Webster was not merely 
a master of the English language, but a philosopher as well. 


The cheap expenditures are never the wise ones. The near-wool 
clothing, the “marked-down” shoes and the cut price harvesting 
machinery cost less to be sure—in the beginning. 


But cheap clothing shrinks to boy’s size in the first spring shower. 
The cheap shoes “wear out” after a few months of service and 
the cheap harvesting machinery fails you at the critical moments. 
So—in the long run—your cheap purchases become shockingly 
expensive. 


And so it is with a motor car. 


There ane many cars that sell for less money than the Paige. We 
could readily build them ourselves if we considered that policy 
the best one. But we don’t. 


We firmly believe that Self-Respect, Comfort and Enduring Satisfac- 
tion have an actual market value. So we build those things 
into our product. 


We take just a little more time—just a little more care in selecting 
materials—just a little more pride in our work. And the result 
is a real motor car—not a make-shift or compromise. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the Page “Six-39” is just the kind 
of car that you want. It costs $1330 and it is worth every penny 
of the price. 


If you are truly economical—truly wise and careful—it will be the 
car of your choice. 





Essex “Six-55” 7-passenger $1775; Brooklands 4-passenger $1795; 
Linwood “Six-39” 5-passenger $1330; Glendale “Six-39” Chummy 
Roadster $1330; Dartmoor “Six-39” 2 or 3-passenger $1330. _ All Prices 
f.o.b. Detroit. No handsomer liné of enclosed vehicles can be found 
on the market. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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This Calf Pays 
3 Five fumes 


feed Cos. 


73 Raising wha on 1 whole 
Y)} milk is out of date. It is 
ah throwing away good money—costs you 
from $30 to $40 to bring the animal to 
five months old. Sucrene Calf Meal saves you 
from $25 to $30 in feed cost—enables you to sell 
or use nearly all the cow's milk. The calf 
thrives better, grows faster, with a chance of set- 
back or sickness. Let us tell you why. 


Sucrene Calf Meal 


The Most Perfect Calf Food Science Can Produce 


{t is unlike any other calf meal on the market. Contains ingredients not 
found in any other, but which the cali must have for health and growth. 


Sucrene Calf Meal ia the most perfect substitute for whole milk on the market be- 
cause it contains eoluble blood flour, a strong protein food and one of the most 
effective bowel correctives—prevents scours; bons meal, w hich builds up big, 
etrong frames; soluble starch and malt flour, which supply the necessary sugar in 
the most digestible form—now generally prescribed by physicians for human babies 
in prefereace to milk sugar; dried eki im milk, which contributes the rare e and myster- 
ious life-giving material known as ‘‘vitarmine,’’ absolutely necessary to the young 
onirmal’s full devel: cseeanaeee 

The foregoing ingredients, with com feed meal, linseed meal and flour 
middlings, constitute a complete food for the young calf. its quality never 
veries, as does that of cow’s milk, therefore insuring the steady healthy 
growth of the calf. 

Sucrene Calf M eal can be prepared in a few 
minutes, Full feeding directions in every sack. 

Pow atrial sack from your dealer. You will 
fir. it the best feed investment you ever made, 

Ei ‘s + does not handle Sucrene Calf Meal write 
tia his name and we will see thatyou aresupplied. 
rite for our Free Book on Caif Raising. 
ontpins reliable information on every phase of 
= subiect, Will save you money and trouble. 












































Please send me Free Book on Cali 
Raising, aleo illustrated literature on 
feeds checked below. 

O) Sucrene Dairy Fee 

0) Sucrene Calf Meal 

0) Sucrene Hog Meal 

© Sucrene Poultry Mash 

O Amco Fat Maker for steers 

O Amco Dairy Feed 







BEY COGIEF S WAING rca cada ticcsacccncs scenes 
American MillingCompanyi >, 
Dent. 28 Peoria, Illinois 
(16 Years America’s Leading 








Mixed Feed ensnciconne P.O. 





THE TERRACE DRAG 


Every Farmer Who Builds Terraces 
Should Have This Implement—How 
' to Make and Use It 


A! : a and permanent terrace 

one which has the proper 
width, height and fall. The width 
should be from fourteen to eigh- 
teen feet, the height should be from 
one to one and one-half feet, and 
the fall if given, should not be more 
than six inches in 100 feet. The 
length should aiso be considered, 
A terrace from 600 to 1200 feet long 
is considered ideal. When these 
specifications are met, there will be 
no lost planting space, no banks to 
harbor weeds, and the use of modern 
labor-saving machinery will be per- 
mitted. There will be little loss of 





SHOWING DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE TERRACE DRAG 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


reach of every land owner, and when 
once used is indispensable on the 
farm. The correct dimensions are 
shown on the cut. 

In the construction of the terrace, 
the first essential is to stake it off, 
With a large plow follow this line 
making all curves easy, and with this 
racing as a center line throw up a 
back furrow strip about 12 feet wide, 
The last furrow should be plowed 
deep which will allow better control 
of the drag. The drag is now run 
around on the lower annd upper sides 
twice, letting the hinged portion fol- 
low loosely behind. It is then used 
with the hinged portion in place. In 
most soils it may be necessary for the 
driver to stand on the drag, and by 
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applied fertilizers, soil, and needed 
moisture. The fields will also be 
made larger and less irregular and 
the rows can be run in a direction to 
the best advantage. 

It can be readily seen therefore the 
advantage in getting a permanent 
terrace in the shortest period of time. 
Too much reliance is placed upon 
constant plowing to “give the proper 
shape to the terrace. Plowing alone 
is not sufficient. 

The accompanying cut shows the 
terrace drag, the best practical de- 
vice that can be used for throwing 
the terrace into shape after the plow- 
ing has been done. It is within the 
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Always the greatest’ 
value at the price 


Styleptus Clothes $17 (black lab 


el) always excel at that price 


Styleplus Clothes $21 (green label) always excel at that price 


| week featuring Styleplus suit 


clothes in America sold on 
wool and guaranteed. 
This policy has made a hit 


1a ty — | | hi Progressive merchants from coast to coast are this 
HHH A 1 He 
ii | 


3 and overcoats—the only 
a known price basis—all 


with the men of America. 


It means that whenever and wherever they buy Styleplus, 


they know the quality and tl 


We developed the known price idea in clothing. meet these new con 


It enables us to concentrate our volume, lower our thus insuring the wide 


costs, give exceptional all-wool fabrics, style and 
tailoring at moderate price. 

For three years we have maintained Styleplus 
Clothes $17 in the face of war conditions, because 
we could buy in advance and operate on an in- 
creasingly larger scale. 

When the United States entered the war, the 


fabric market underwent violent changes, 


every individual dem 


(Dept. W) for free 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CoO., Inc. Founded 1849 


Foie is oe 


1e price. 
litions we added a $21 prade, 
selection of fabrics and 


models and enabling Styleplus Clothes to meet 


and as usual, 


Each grade the greatest possible value at the price, 
See for yourself at the 


Styleplus store. Write us 
copy of ‘*The Styleplus Book.’’ 


Style plus all-wool fabrics +- perfect fit 
+ expert workmanship+- guaranteed wear. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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moving forward or backward the cut- 
ting power can be regulated. At times 
the tendency of the drag is to cut 
into the terrace instead of riding it 
at an angle. This can be regulated 
by fastening a rope to the end of the 
hinged portion, which when pulled 
will lift the drag. 

After the terrace has settled, it 
must be plowed again, beginning at 
the center and adding two or three 
furrows, so that it will be 14 or 16 
feet wide, which is wide enough the 
first year. The drag is used again as 
described above, and should always 
be used after the terrace has been 
plowed. 


F. R. BAKER. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Making Concrete Tile on the Farm 


A NUMBER of requests have re- 

cently been made on the Office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, for information re garding the 
making of concrete or cement tile on 
the farm. The following information, 
obtained from “The Principles of 
Land Drainage,” by R. T. Burdick, 
Bulletin No. 173 of the Vermont Apri- 
cultural Experiment Station, will be 
of considerable interest to those de- 
siring such information: 

“Several companies are selling con- 
crete tile machines costing from $20 
to $100 to be run by hand or power, 
and fitted with attachments for mak- 
ing tile in sizes from three to eight 
inches. Where farmers employ these 
machines they must use great care in 
the process of concrete making. Onty 
clean sand and gravel should be used 
and the mixture should not be too 
lean. Smith of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, strongly aa- 
vises the use of 1 part of cement to 3 
parts of sand where the best quality 
of tile is desired and of a 1 to 4 mix- 
ture of a good sand is available. Bear- 
ing in mind the diversity of sand, Mr. 
Burdick believes that all things con- 
sidered, the 1 to 3 mixture is to be 
preferred. 





The making of concrete tile does 
not end when they leave the machine. 
The tile must be kept moist for from 
four to seven days, whether made on 
the farm or at the factory, being 
sprinkled twice daily and kept away 


from the sun. An easy way to keep 
the tile moist is to stand them on one 
snd as they leave the machine and 
then as soon as the outside form can 
be removed, to cover them with a 
mass of old bran sacks or a pile o 
straw, whi is kept soaked with wa- 
ter The straw or tae will hold 
the water ania will require less atten- 
tion than wil hen thé tile are left out to 
the air. The forms in which the til 
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are made should be left thereon as 
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__Viy New Big 


for Your Copy 
: —it’s FREE 
Again Tremendous Savings 


Once moreI come toyou with mygreatofferof the 
highest grade implements at low: opti eng 
In the face of rising prices, my savin 
more co important to youthan ever = ‘ore. I still ae 
vide the melon”’ end name low prices because I sel 


Direct from Factory to You 


Stop where you are if you are wasting money by 


B: ying two or three pri cee, Get my new 1918 
ok and read why ones can nest Pimplement 
built at asaving of 2 io 88%, and how n do it. 
Tho whole pocret, Fy in my di -to- method. 


I seli you at the lowest suawuthoeirest 6 price with 
onl: one small Pg based on ea tremendous busi- 
ness. My pen =e cut out all waste and lost profits 
sevens Se tual maker and the actual consumer 


SEPARATORS 


rt ners. ere. Easy to operate 

and clean. perfect align- 
ment always. peoharo sanitary. Every 

8 drop of milk gets full fmming force of 

bowl—all working parte run in oi] spray, 


180 Milkings Test 


ie Stason nyu o Test it—compare it for 
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rove by the work 
ioe seficlanoy, °F 
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pest fare real separa- 
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SPREADERS! 


: ws 14 A 3 v 
Cpe? hy DY a ey 

ou cay aprender @ Va p’ waite arcading 

fi t all abou! 

mracl with ite wonderful epresder fescutes ond real 

epreading efficiency, 


HAS EVERY NEW IMPROVEMENT 
New steel beater and wide spreadi: zeke pulver. 
eee sand tears the msnureto atented roller- 
eed, Spreader iseasier handlea with two horsesthan 
others with three and four. P. 
and uniform clean-out 
easier and more thorough. Fosgee tect of prossed stee 
—indestructible, Adjustable from 4 loads per 
acre. Hasdoublechain drive direct from rear wheels. 


ENGINES! 


Develop’ way above rated 
horse power, Big bore, 
jong stroke, Valves-ine 
head like fine auto 
engines—nolosten- 
ergy. Usessny £00k 
Large, b eavy, coun 
ter - balance 


make epreadin 


‘Tange | (qaliey 










misses fire, easil 
—no cranking. Oylinder — 
“ad bee pot frost proof. Scientifically built. 
Work Models—19/, to 16 H.P. 
feget 9g loway engine eat fs! ny : rm wo! rk, ai 
1 um pr t=) ir: 
the eewy duty 9 p ie to thee ut r 


{ei Me PM gul engine for the to tk 
AndI make t them all in my own 
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I HAVE a piece of land containing 


long as possible, but they can safely 
be removed in from three to six 
hours, if the mixture was not too wet 
when the tile were made. 

A “dry mixture” is used in making 
the tile. Only enough water is added 
to the mixture of sand and cement to 
moisten the concrete and not enough 
to make it wet. The mixture will then 
pack and not run. Since so little wa- 
ter is used in the first making, it is 
doubly important that the tile be kept 
moist, for the presence of more or 
less water is vitally necessary for the 
proper conduct of the process of 
hardening which goes on in concrete 
for a month or more after it is made. 

It is not safe to put concrete tile in 
the ground until they have “cured” 
for at least a month. They should 
then be firm and give a clear ring 
when sruck witht a piece of iron. 

The following table from Smith 
shows the number of tile of various 
sizes which may be made from 4 cubic 
feet of cement or a little more than a 
barrel of cement (a barrel of cement 
= 3.8 cubic feet) when a 1 to 3 mix- 
ture is used: 


OC ee 245 S IWONGS. 6.0. cic sen 
BS SMCHES. .. cece 176 10 inches: ....<s 58 
aR ee 0136 22 BHCMEB. csecvucs 41 
4 INCHES. 6s cccces 105 

In addition to the above informa- 


tion, it might be well to add thai a 
great many failures of cement tile 
have been reported, due to the poor 
material used in the making of the 
tile, and to poor mixing and curing 
even with good material. The sand 
used in making cement tile should be 
clean, sharp and coarse. Good cement 
tile cannot be made from smooth 
water-worn sand, nor from any sand 
that is dirty. Unless it is possible to 
obtain good, clean, sharp sand that is 
not too fine, and to have the work 
properly supervised, the making of 
concrete tile on the farm should not 
be undertaken. 





Success With Tile Drainage 


about six acres, lying in the 
shape of a letter D, the outer edge of 
the round part being elevated about 
eight feet, causing a basin near the 
center. It is ray soil with ariable sub- 
soil, part dark clay and part blue and 
yellow pipe clay. About twenty-five 
years ago this was drained almost 
perfectly with pole under-drains and 
part of it yielded twenty barrels of 
corn per acre; but as the pole drains 
became clogged or choked the yield 
was decreased till last year it was 
only about, three barrels per acre. 

As I saw the pole drain was not per- 
manent and was losing two rows of 
corn by each open drain, I ordered 
last spring 1600 feet of hard burned 
tile and with the aid of our assistant 
drainage engineer, Mr. Baker, laid the 
tile (5-inch main ditch and 4-inch 
laterals) in the latter part of April. 

Owing to the wet spring and sum- 
mer and the already sodden condition 
of the land, the yield was increased 
to only six barrels per acre. I know 
if I had not drained with the tile 
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SAWS 


Get Out Your Cord - Wood 
With a Disston Circular Sav 


Are you keeping up with modern methods in 
getting out your cord-wood, fence posts and occa- 
sional lumber, as you are with other farm im- 
provements? Successful farmers throughout the 
country are putting in power-driven circular saws 
and are saving time, money and labor-hire, 


These foresighted men save lame backs and 
many daysof time by cutting up fire-wood in the 
modern way. 
quick, easy task with a circular saw. If you have 
an automobile or a gas engine you have the 
power already at hand for running such a saw. 
Your hardware dealer has a Disston saw and 
mandrel or can get them for you. You can build 
the frame, mount the saw and connect it up 
with your automobile or gas engine yourself in 
a short time and at very small expense, _ 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: 









Cutting fence posts becomes a 


Disston hand-saws, cross-cut saws, wood-saws, 
trowels, screw-drivers, and other tools are each the 
standard i in their own lines. Send for free booklet, 


“‘Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm,” Addresg 
Henry Disston & Sons csp, 
Incorporated ° » 





\ 


Toronto, Canada 


D SSTON 


AND TOOLS 












perfect stands and 
where you failed before. 


Ca. alfalfa and vetch are the ne 
of feed crops. They protect your land 
during the winter and, most important of ail, 
they are wonderful soil builders. 

By mixing NitrA-germ with the seeds you can have 
maximum yields, even on land 


Nitrogen for Present and Future 


NitrA: serm means success 

















The illustration on the 
left is of clover field of F. 
D. Tuck, Athens, Georgia, 


ae nitrogen is pro- 
duced for the growing 
crop; and plenty is stored 
in soil for the following planted without NitrA- 
crop. Thousands of farm- germ. On the rightisfield 
ers are using NitrA-germ posetes by bim witb 
successfully. vitrA-germ, 


W. H. Wood, of Pike County, writes: 


would not have gotten a single ma- 
ture stalk of corn, because my main 
ditch did not reach far enough up in 
basin under the knol! and I did not 
get any stand at that spot. 
















“y 
am well pleased with NitrA-germ on vetch 
and crimson clover, The Coffee County Agent 
says my crops are the finest in the county.”’ 


Prices of NitrA-germ, Delivered, Are: 


@ to 4 acres, $2.00 per acre 5 to 19 acres, $1.80 per acre 
20 to 49 acres, $1.65 per acre 50 to 99 acres, $1.50 per acre 


I have been laying pole drains for 
twenty years and IJ consider, if this 
tile drain holds indefinitely as claimed 
and drains as it did for me this sea- 
son, there is no comparison in price: 
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anti - fricti bea: 91 | | 11 100 acres and up, $1-35 per acre mee 
iction bearings—21 ects) to 35% lessthan § | the tile is very much cheaper. aid Order today, specify the _If you are unable to pro- 
Hyatt roller and ballbearings. others, ait whan tite y vate The «" 1 E crops you intendto plant cure clover, alfalfa, or 
DOES ALL FARM en WORK all the tile myselt. te 1ADOr Was and acreage of each crop. vetch seed, write us and 
Bhows, chose, harrows, boule th nde: $14 and the tile cost me, freight and Write for free booklet. we will try to supply you. 
8, BY a ; 
otto mia t0'9 inches deop fr ehog palia'three ££ ink |all, about $50, but I know my yield THE NITRA-GERM SALES aca et i _ 
onze tous rah. ee engine en. Doce anything e @12-§ | was increased twelve barrels on the 602-G Bay Street. avannah, Ga, 
WM. GALLOway two acres in the bottoms, so I con- 


Eresident WM. GALLOWAY CO. 


Gt? Galloway Station, WATERLOO, (A. 





sider the tile has just about paid for 











itself in this one wet season. WE BUY - Tw 
at Now I feel, as it is permanently PPERS FOR CASH oot c-cindi ar Ottesis 
Se al d N oO w! drained, I shall be repaid in bringing nciadeh Ushens eal Gor Geen, Gebeuuiil ob6 fer Ge Geubell aa GE 
pugs _a it back to its former: yield of 20 bar- : : 


Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other 
Fors, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities 
fin America, No Commission. Send for 


subscription for one year each if gent in 
together; or 





rels per acre by cultivating and ma- 




















. $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
Remember that if what t to bt = pr mage tare ah some oe scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
vee fo ee o oay I T of 33 cents on each subscription. Addre 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, I. H. T. ROGERS FUR COMPANY ® can PROGRESSIVE asian aia 
you can often get it by putting a little notice es = oe ae as Dept. 958 8t, Louis, Mo, 
fn our Farmers’ Exchange. 

















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to he as represented. 
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How many pounds to a 
ton—2000 or 1500? 


OW many pounds of real roughage are you getting 

to a ton? If you are buying old style hulls you 

are getting about 1500 pounds because they are 
about one-fourth lint which has no food value. 


If you are buying 


TRACE MARK 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


you are getting 2000 full pounds because they are free 
from lint and are practically 100 percent roughage. Try 
them and see how much farther they go. 


Other Advantages 


Cost much less per ton than old No trash or dust. 
style hulls. Sacked—easy to handle. 

Allow better assimilationofother They mix well with other for- 
food. age. 


Mr. W. C. Owens, Charlotte, N. C., 


feeds thirty cows. He considers Buckeye Hulls the 
cheapest feed and gets the best results. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer te 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Deve. A 


Atlant Birmingh G wood Little Rock Memphis 
Auguste Chaviette Jackeen seen ‘Selma 























Nomination 
Form 


FOR 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 











Enclosed find $....._..____- et years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber. 


OG | ee State 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 
































LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





USE CHEAPER FEEDS: SAVE 
GRAIN 


Corn Fodder, Straw, and Other 
Roughages, When Fed With Con- 
centrates, Make Good Rations 
6sTT IS time to quit shoveling grain 
indiscriminately into livestock. 
Good livestock farming demands it 
and the need of more food requires 
it. Feeding grain to meat animals 
with a lavish hand is responsible for 
one of the greatest feed losses on the 
farms of this country. Hay, fodder, 
silage, and pasture are the cheapest 
feeds and will carry animals along 
with a minimum of grain. Keep the 
frames of the young animals devel- 
oping on these cheap feeds. With- 
hold the full grain ration until the 
finishing period arrives. Breeding cat- 
tle may be wintered on the cheaper 
feeds.” 

This advice of the United 
Department of Agriculture to 
feeders is not emergency 
only; it is the sound logic of meat 
production, which American farmers 
must learn if they are compete suc- 
cessfully .with European meat pro- 
ducers in the generations 
These are good days to learn the les- 
son of feed conservation. In Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 873, “The Utilization of 
Farm Wastes in Feeding Livestock,” 
specialists tell how to use these 
cheaper feeds in rations for cattle, 
sheep, and horses. 

A tremendous waste of feeding 
stuffs occurs annually on American 
farms, according to figures presented 
in this publication. In 1914 about 120 
million tons of straw were produced 
in the United States. Of this amount 
55 per cent was fed to livestock, 15 
per cent was burned, 8 per cent sold, 
and 22 per cent plowed under or oth- 
erwise disposed of. Corn stover pro- 


States 
stock 


advice 


‘ mine 
coming 


duced in the United States is esti- 
mated at 245,253,000 tons, of which 
81% per cent is fed to cattle and 


other stock. No figures were obtain- 
ed to show the percentages that is 
wasted in the feeding, but at least 35 
per cent of the total amount pro- 
duced represents actual waste. 

This waste of corn stover can be 
checked, it is said, through use of 
better methods of feeding fodder and 
stover and it can be almost entirely 
stopped through the use of silos. 
Straw and stover are best utilized for 
feed when accompanied by concen- 
trates, such as cottonseed meal. Ii 
the large amounts of cottonseed meal 
ordinarily used for fertilizer in the 
South were, instead, fed to livestock 
and the manure used for fertilizer, 
the value of the meal would be in- 
creased from 50 to 85 per cent. 

Practical experience as well as ex- 
perimental work has taught that 
straw and stover can be used very 
economically in the rations of almost 
all kinds of livestock. They can be 
used in the fattening rations of all 
farm animals except hogs and should 
compose the larger part of all win- 
tering or keeping rations of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Breeding herds of 
beef cattle or dry dairy cows can be 
successfully kept on rations compos- 
ed largely of these roughages. Flocks 
of breeding ewes do well such 
feeds when some grain is added. 
Horses doing very light work or no 
work at all need little grain if given 
a plentiful allowance of clean, light 


on 


straw or stover. Under certain con- 
ditions, of course, grain should be 
added to the ration, but now it should 
be conserved as largely as possible 


for human consumption. The bulle- 
tin mentioned various fra- 
tions which are made up principally 
of these wasie feeds. 


suggests 








D ON’ fi forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $32 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—iess than Ic. per copy. 





The Progressive Farmer at half price 
Well, not exactly that, yet that is practi- 
Be what it amounts to for the average 
| farmer. A few years ago it took ten pounds 


of lint cotton or about ten pounds of ordin- 
ary tobacco to pay for a year’s subscription 


Now it takes not over five pounds, 





Fall and Winter Care of Sheep 


HE sheep should be dipped in the 
fall before the weather becomes 
cold. After being dipped the, 
should be placed in winter quarters 
and should be fed just enough during 
winter to keep them in good 
condition, The pastures usually giy, 
out about October 15 and the “sheep 
are dipped and placed in winter quar- 
ters at this time. The amount of 
shelter needed will be very little. The 
sheep should be kept dry at all times 
but the temperature rarely ever gets 
too low to be comfortable to sheep. 
A good shed that will knock off the 
north winds and keep them dry will 
be all that is needed. 


too 


i 
the 


The lambs should begin to come 
about December 1, and from this time 
until they are weaned the mothers 
should receive 1 to 2 pounds of grain 
mixture and all of the succulent food 
that they want.- It should be remem- 
bered that the lamb receives its nour- 
ishment from the food of the mother 
and she should, be fed accordingly. 
After the lamb gets large enough to 
eat, which will be only a few days, it 
should receive, in addition to its milk. 
one-fourth to one-half pound of a 


mixture of 300 pounds of cracked 
corn, 100 pounds wheat bran, and 
20 pounds oil meal. This mixture 


should be fed in a creep so that the 
mature sheep cannot get to it. The 
lamb should always be kept growing 
from the day of its birth until it goes 
on the market. The lamb that is “set 
back” in its growth loses its “bloom” 
and is not wanted by the consumer. 


J. H. ROGBRS. 





A System of Accounts for Country 
reameries 


UNIFORM accounting system for 

country creameries has been com- 
pleted by specialists of the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The system, which is 
adaptable to large and small cream- 
eries, is described in a new publica- 
tion of the Department, Bulletin 559, 
“Accounting Records for Country 
Creameries.” 

That there is great need of stand- 
ardizing account keeping in this field 
of business is recognized by those 
who have come in-contact with it. 
This system has been developed and 
periected in actual operation in a 
number of country creameries, and 
being uniform it can be used by the 
various types of creameries, from 
those privately owned and operated 
to cooperative concerns. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is prepared 
to furnish printer’s copy of the forms 
comprising the system, and in so far 
as practicable, to render assistance 
through its representatives to cream- 
eries desiring its installation. 





Claimed Sales Dates 


The Progressive Farmer is glad te an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 

HEREFORDS 

Nov. 14.—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, Nashville, Tenn. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Holstein-Friesian 
nd., October 31, 1917. 
lay, November 1, 1917—Holstein- 
Breeders’ Club of Maryland, at Fair 


Association, 





rs 
Friesian 











Grounds, Frederick, Maryland. 
JERSEYS 

Texas Jersey Cattle Club, October 25th, at 
Dallas, Texas, Dr. D. F. Bobbitt, Manager. 

Texas Jersey Cattle Club, November 16th, 
at Waco Cotton Palace, D. F. Bobbitt, Man- 
ager 

SHORTHORNS 

Under auspices of The American Short- 
horn Bre rs’ Association, M«¢ ay 
22, 1917, at Clyde, N. C., out of 

October 30—Peter G. Ross—Carpenter & 
Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Thursday, Nov. 15.—Middle Tennessee Beef 
Breeders’ Association, J. E. Hite, Sale Man- 
ager 

November i—Jesse Shupp, Secretary and 
Treasurer Kentucky Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Ky. 

HORSES AND PONTES 

November 13. 1917—Spring Hill Tenn 


Ewell & Cleburns Farms 
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Saturday, October 20, 1917] 


DEPENDABLE 7 SERVICE 





Renowned & 
Double Belt 
Feed 


































ORmany ye earsthename’ ‘Farquhar” 

has represented the last word in 

efficient Sawmill machinery. The 

= thousands of Farquhar Mills in opera- 
tion all over the country give positive 

proof of the practicability of our design. 

Mills are now regularly equipt with 
Farquhar Double Belt Feed as illus- 
trated above. This remarkable Feed 
equals tlie flexibility of any variable 
Friction Feed in cutting, and at the 
same time has speed for quick return 
of the carriage. Simple, easy to operate 
with wear reduced to a minimum by 
shifting the friction on to specially pre- 
pared canvas belts instead of on feed 
proper. 

Farquhar Standard Portable Mills are 
built in four sizes, varying in capacity 
from 2,000 to 15,000 feet. We offer the 
choice of either Standard or Log Beam 
type of Carriage. Special 1- A Mill for 
stationary use, and the Pony for light 
work. Write us concerning your re- 
quirements, and we’ll send twenty- 
page Catalogue giving full description 
of the Farquhar line. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., 


Boz 619, York, Penna 
Manufacturers, Engincs and Boilers, 
Sawmills, 
Threshers, 

Potato Diggers, 

Grain Drills, Etc. 
Log Beam type 

of Carriage 


A 
! 









Farquher 
Mills are best 
~ Operated by Farquhar 

Locomotive and Cornish Rigs- 
Get Engine and Boiler Catalogue. 





S GROW 
=~ HEALTHY 


Crush ear corn (with or with® 
wn shucks) and grind ali kinds 
of small grain, cotton seed and // jj} 
Head Kaffir. 
Handy to operate—light- 


est running. 10 sizes; 2 
to 25 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels, nical shaped 
Grinders, pemorens > B. 
others 

Grinders, 

Write for Catalog 
and folder about the value of 
diffcrent 2eeds and manures. ¢@ 

F.Pe BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind. 





Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less 
power, do as 1nuch, or more, work asany 
other mill of eq ual size. Grind ear 
corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaflir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in sbueck 8, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. For 


epeed ond complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Suserior 


EASIEST RUNNING FILL | 
MADE 

















operated. Never 

7 sizes, Fuliy 

guarant eed, Any power. 
Especialiy adapted for 


gascline engines. 


Duplex Mill & Nifg. Co., 80x 313 a tae. Ohio ' 





Oniy 


One Vins to Peyiie a 


$29 


Buys the New Butter- G 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 4 
easy cleaning, close skim- & 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
Skims 95 qu: 





arger sizes up toNo.. Sshown here. 
30 0 Days” Free Trial Earns ite own cost 


in cre otal br ngs zee cat- 








z ald rect-from-facto * offer. 
irom the 1 tturer and ekg money, 
AL BAUGH -DOVER CO. (12) 
234 Marshall Bivd. HICAGO 




















only 45 i 

tbs. pins 

—- iss 

Be 

Pee 
it’ 6 RIX G OF THE WOODS. Save: aaea | 
REE catalog No. B¢ ded ving low price | 





First order gets age 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrisen St, Chicago, tlt. 





ae 
Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. . 
F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores St Chicago 








An Excellent 


| sees, whether or 








THIS SAWMILL FOR JUDGING FARM FAIR EXHIBITS 


Baste on Which to 
Make Awards for Corn, Hay, Po- 
tatoes, Meat, and Canned Goods 


t Ate -RY farmer ought to know on 
what basis prizes are awarded at 
fairs. He ought to know so that if 
he wishes to make an exhibit, he will 

| know how to get up one of the right 
| sort. He ought to’know so he can 


judge intelligently the exhibits he 
not he is himself an 
exhibitor. The North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture has probably 
given as much study to fair prob! ems 
as any agricultural i rama in the 
South, and we Del ve reader 
throughout our beirnory wil) be in- 
terested in the judging standards it 
has so carefully worked out. On this 
point the Department makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


The Judging of Corn 


Ss 


Instead of giving premiums for the great- 
est amount of corn on any one acre, the 
prizes are offered for the most prolific and 
best exhibits, to consist of ten ears accom- 

, panied by one stalk with ears attached. Cut 
the stalk off about one foot above the top 
ear and at equal distance below the bottom 
ear in making the exhibit. 

In judging corn at the fair, the awards 
will be made according to the following 
scale of points: 

Points 

RI MOMOS S650 5-0 60.0600 kas eae 30 

Trueness of ear to variety type..... 20 

BRC Ot) COMUICIOER 6026.50) 0-9 5 6:85.5:9.668 eo 20 

Character and uniformity of ears... 15 

Character and uniformity of kernels 15 






(1) Prolificacy shall be interpreted as the 
total amount of shelled corn per stalk. 

(2) Trueness of ears to variety type shall 
consider size of ears, color of grain and cob, 
and shape of ears. 

(3) Market condition apply to the 

| maturity of the ears, thei: ippiness, chafl 





























ness, adherence of chaff to tip cap, adher- 
ence of tip cap to cob, plumpness of tips of 
kernels, soundness and lustre of kernels 
(4) In jwdging the character and uni- 
; formity of the ears of the 1ibit, consider- 
ation shall be given to length and diaine 
of ears, si and filling out at butt 
tips, stra ss and rangement of g 
rows, purity color of ke els, and 
between grain rows. 
The Judging of Hay 
yints 
Maturity-—-Cut at projr stig 0 
SARUUUT ITY oka cies os oy 25 
Condition—In good merchanta le or- 
der, freedom from dust, mold, ex- 
cessive moisture or damage at ‘ 
oo sright or natura! color, free- 
ijom from sunburn or moisture stains 0 
Aron 1a—Characteristic of the hay) 
named, sweet and free from musti 
| et a ae er ore a Cre eee acek ree 28 eo ) 
‘Texture—Not too Coarse «.....sccisses lf 
Hay entered for these premiums must be 
neatly baled, cut at the proper stave to 
make good hay, well cured, free from dust to 
mustiness and containing not exceeding 9 
per cent of other g) or hay than ie 
one under which it entered, except in 
‘“‘Mixed Grasses.”’ 
The Judging of Peanuts 
All prizes shall be awarded on the W 
ing scale of points 
Per cent 
CwarOrmity Of. CRAIG. 6554. kee 30 
Maturity (per cent of filled pods)... 30 
Color of Hulls... <.. «3: Pewee ie oy 26 
Trueness to variety ty pe ee eee Oe ae 
Mach single exhibit shall consist of one 
peck of peanuts, accompanied by three vines 
with nuts attached. 
The Judging of Irish Potatoes 
Premiums for Trish potatoes W be 
awarded according to the following ore 
card: 
oints 
RENOIR 95.6 Sisk oa soo a Osea ke 0 
Smoothness cee 20 
Freedom from bl 29 
Shallowness of eyes 10 
Size (marketable Z€ 10 
NN acai: & a5 6,00, 0a aaa ae 
The Sadana of Sweet Potatoes 
Premiums for sweet potatoe: Ww t 
awarded according to the following scor 
card: 
oiT 
ITITOPIMITY © sik eeaee ee ee ass 0 
MIROOURIIOER., 655-60:0 Fs Ree Cee ee 0 
Trueness to type .. 0 
Freedom from blemishes.......... 9 
Size (marketable size) 
v1 Wp) oo ee ea a . . 
The Judging of Cured Meat 
In judging hams and bac« the 
ing s¢ e of points ill be «« 1 
aS! Y 
WOME nc cbwhwev ns eee bees 
SANIT Siih's 6.0" Sierergewe ew se O61 oem eee ) 
ym CULPY cc eee eereereetr senses esese 
2. Cure ad Q 
BIRVOE: iss cicccee sess sc rcesieewenees 
SOS i 555:4 4-66 8 & cece he 84 8. O Oe SOR 
ME REE 5k hc 48 ek e0 
Proportion lean to fat 
Marblin® ....csacee 
) 
Total points .. .100 
The Judging of Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables 
= 10 
1. Appearance 25 
(a) Color. 
(b) Clearnes 
B, TOXture wceccsacesiseccvecseceses 0 
BS. BIAVOPr  ..sccccvcccecceveosesves 20 
GRIM OU IIE T ik ohh 000000850 0.09010 15 
(a) Ripenes 
(b) Appropriate Size. 
Pack (arrangement) or ree 5 
6. Container ..<ce«ss Ep PE 5 
(a) Appropriate Package 
(b) Neatness. 
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Hog Cholera \ 
Causes Heavie 


In The Fall Months! / 


“While cholera outbreaks may occur at all seasons of the year, 


the great majority take place during the late summer and fall” — 
says U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 379. The time to prepare 
is now. Keep hogs clean; disinfect yards and pens; see that the water- 
supply is pure and plentiful. But remember that regardless of all sanitary 
precautions, the only way to make your hogs émmune is to vaccinate with 


FOWLER S ais SERUM 


Cholera 
Manufactured Under Gov't Supervision—U.S. Vet. Lic. No. 103 


Your Yeterinar- 
lan Can Obtain 
Fowier’s Serum 
from Any Armour 
Granch House 
Aor Direct —- 
See that it is the 
genuine, original 
{|Fowler’s. You'll 
~know it by the 
label on the bot- 
tle as shownhere. 
If vaccination is 
worth worne at 





One simultaneous treatment of Fowler’s Serum 
and Virus inoculates your hogs against cholera 
for life. The disease may devastate your 
whole neighborhood — there may be attack 
after attack. But your hogs will be as eafe as 
if they were isolated on a desert island. 












Call up your veterinarian now and have him 
give your hogs a treatment of Fowler’s Serum 
while there is still time. Purity and potency 
guaranteed by us—and assured by most 
drastic Government tests. Has saved over a 
million corn-belt hogs. 


“ Send for FREE Booklet on “Hog Cholera” 
ee SERUM CO. °°" KANSAS CITY, KAN. 











































Custer meant 


: GOWITRSERUM_ COMPAST 
—— 
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ip Coe Blast Them: : 
We'll Tell You How 


Perhaps you have put off removing those stumps 
because you don’t know how easy and simple it is to 
blast them out. Don’t wai any longer. Write today 
for our book which tells fin you can do the work 
without experience.or skill by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 





The tea Farm Powder 


of clearing. Dig ditches, 


ust punch a hole, Joad it, 
make tree beds, shatter bo ul- 


ight a fuse and the work is 


done! Thestumpsare broken ders, and blast th e subs oil 
into pieces ready for easy with Atlas Farm Powder— 
handling or burning. The made especially for farm 
returns from the first crop work. Be sure to get the 


will more than pay the cost Original Farm Powder. Ask 


the Atlas dealer for prices. 








Get “Better Farming’® Book —FREE 
It shows how to prepay the charges, how to load 
them under the stump how to fire the: t 
will tell you how to do all your blasting. 
and mail the coupon today. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 














and 2. t 
Mark ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book ** Better Farming.” ; 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 


























ar 
General Offices, Wilmington, Del. purpose before which I mark X. PF 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton. Stump Blasting Tree eae 
Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, { Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
y PIeF Name 
ee Address i 
Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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“Yon can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.’ 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Randolph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bidg. 
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T WILL be well not only to read but to file away 

for future reference the article on page 15 with 
its score card for judging fair exhibits of farm 
products. It might also be well to call Mrs. Farm- 
er’s attention to the basis for judging canned 
goods. 





E BELIEVE every farm should be laid off in 

at least two or three fields, with good fences 
between, and a good permanent pasture within 
easy access of the barnyard. Unless these divis- 
ions of the fields are made, it is difficult to follow 
a systematic plan of crop rotations, and without 
the dividing fences it is practically impossible to 
use livestock to utilize the wastes. Now is a good 
time to lay out the farm after some sort of definite 
plan, and then work to it. 





NTERESTING bulletins on drainage issued by 

the United States Department of Agriculture are 
the following: No. 524, Tile Drainage on the 
Farm; No. 698, Trenching Machinery Used for the 
Construction of Trenches for Tile Drains; and 
No. 815. Organization, Financing and Administra- 
tion of Drainage Districts. All these are free 
North Carolina farmers should write the State 
Experiment Station, West Raleigh, for the bulle- 
tin, Farm Drainage in North Carolina. 





ABOR is scarce and will probably be much 

scarcer next spring. This being true, labor-sav- 
ing implements and machinery of all kinds should 
be available for use on every farm. If a farmer 
is unable to pay for sulky and disk plows, disk 
harrows, grain drills, threshers and fertilizer and 
lime sowers, he can codperate with his neighbors 
in the purchase of such implements. Many farm- 
ers can purchase such implements and do the 
necessary farm work for their neighbors at a 
reasonable price. 





ANY farmers have a strong prejudice against 

farming by books. That is, they are opposed 
to what they call “book farming” or scientific 
farming. No doubt all book farmers and scientific 
farmers make mistakes sometimes—none of us are 
perfect. Some farmers seem to think that science 
is not intended for the man who follows the plow. 
They seem to stand in awe of the word “science.” 
Now science just simply means know-how. The 
farmer who knows how to obtain the maximum 
yield of corn from his land at the minimum cost 
and at the same time make his land more produc- 
tive every year is a scientific corn grower. 





INETY bushels of oats to the acre is the record 

made this year by Carl Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, on one of his farms at 
Chenoa, Ill. The average for ail the oats harvested 
on the Vrooman farms this year was 73 bushels 
per acre. The average production of oats for IIli- 
nois for the past ten years is 33.1 bushels. The 
fact that Mr. Vrooman was able to more than 
double this average on his entire acreage and 
almost to treble it on one field, it is pointed out, 
is proof of the efficacy of the methods recom- 
mended by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. All of the oats were grown in accord- 
ance with methods approved by the Department. 





i lente are getting up some excellent slogans for 

the food conservation and economy campaign. 
One is: “It’s going to take both the men in 
trenches and the women in retrenches to win this 
war.” Another new motto for housewives is: 
“Don’t stuff your husband, but -husband your 
stuff.” Perhaps it might be wiser to say, “If you 
don’t husband your stuff, you can’t stuff your hus- 
band!” There will be food enough if everybody 


stops waste, but only economy can save the world 
from want. Everybody should help the National 
Food Pledge Campaign, October 28-November 4. 





ITH cotton at $100 a a bale, the difference in 

value between our average yield of one- 

third of a bale per acre and a yield of a bale 
per acre amounts to $66.66. Even at $50 a bale, the 
difference is $33.33 per acre. 

Now since the cost of breaking the land and 
planting and making the crops is practically the 
same, it is evident that we have a very wide mar- 
gin indeed which to pay for the extra cost of 
making the extra yields. Soil-improving crops and 
fertilizers may be used rather lavishly if they will 
double or treble the return. 

But, as in everything else, there’s a right way to 
go about the matter of getting double the averags 
yields. The use of commercial nitrogen will often 
pay, but the use of atmospheric nitrogen, supple- 
mented by plenty of acid phosphate, will pay bet- 
ter. Moreover, it will furnish us the humus that 
95 per cent of our soils so sorely need. 

Here, then, is our first and biggest farm man- 
agement problem, and its solution is through the 
use of plenty of velvet beans and peas in summer 
and clover and rye in winter. These mean rich 
lands and prosperous farmers. 





Will Farmers Be as Wise as Merchants, 
Bankers or Lawyers Would Be? 


OULD any North Carolina Baptist State 

Convention, Methodist Conference, Presby- 

terian Synod, or Episcopal Diocese, allow 
itself to be split up by the introduction of outside 
issues which might divide its membership and hin- 
der its work? Or take any merchants’ association 
even, bankers’ association, or lawyers’ association, 
in Raleigh, Charlotte, Asheville or Goldsboro, in- 
terested in promoting unity and codperation among 
its members: would any such organization permit 
a split in membership at a critical time over some 
national or international question beyond the 
power of the organization to solve? 

We know it wouldn’t. Any such religious or- 
ganization, any such bankers’ organization, law- 
yers’ organization, merchants’ organization would 
simply say, “We will leave each member unoffi- 
cially to act as he pleases on these outside ques- 
tion, but in our official convention and in all 
speeches where men are speaking as official rep- 
resentatives of our organization, we will cut out 





BUY A LIBERTY LOAN BOND 
Tee United States Government is now 





offering to the public its second issue of 

Liberty Loan bonds. These bonds are 
non-taxable when owned in any amount less 
than $5,000, pay the holder 4 per cent interest 
per annum, and constitute a perfectly safe, 
sound investment for surplus funds. The fol- 
lowing points in connection with this second 
Liberty Loan are especially emphasized by the 
United States Treasury Department: 


1. A Loan.—You lend your money at in- 
terest; you do not give it. 

2. Easy Payments.—A few dollars down 
buys a bond. Bankers everywhere arrange 
payment of balance out of savings. 

3. Tax Free.—No tax as long as you live 
if you buy less than $5,000. 

4. Market Value——You can sell your 
bond or borrow on it on a moment’s no- 
tice. 


Now while prices are good, we should like 
to see every Progressive Farmer reader set 
aside some money and serve a great cause by 
buying one of these bonds. Sign the follow- 
ing blank and we will send you full inform- 
ation: 


Dear Progressive Farmer:—Please send me full in- 
formation about “Liberty Loan’’ bonds. 


Name 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


all such new questions that might divide us 


” 


, and 
stick to our regular business. 

The only question now is whether the farmers 
of North Carolina will not show just as much sens, 
in managing their organization as merchants 
bankers, lawyers, or preachers would show in 
managing theirs. We believe they will. 

If all kinds of questions about how to manage tl 
war and how to arrange a peace are permitted to 
come up in Winston-Salem, the whole two days 
may be spent in fussing about them with no result 
except to divide instead of unify, destroy instead 
of construct, and all to no effect after all. 

Members of the Farmers’ Union, that is what 
every enemy of the Union in North Carolina would 
like to see done at Winston-Salem. Are you going 
to permit it? Isn’t it rather the wise thing to do 
to adopt a resolution at the opening session be- 
fore anybody has spoken except the speech of 
welcome, saying, “Whereas, while Union men of 
North Carolina are loyal and patriotic and reiter- 
ate the pledge given by the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ State Alliance and Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion, namely, ‘We pledge our loyalty and support 
to the Government of the United States in the pros- 
ecution of the war until hostilities have ceased 
and an honorable peace has been made,’ we re- 
fuse to have our strength divided by any contro- 
versies about details or special plans for the 
conduct of war or peace and hereby eliminate dis- 
cussions of such controversies from this conven- 
tion and from official speeches by Farmers’ Union 
leaders during the coming year, concentrating all 
our energies instead upon our supreme tasks of 
rural codperation, education and upbuilding. Any 
failure to pledge support to the Government in 
the present crisis would be disloyalty, but to try 
to compel unity about all sorts of details would be 
folly.” 

We repeat that there is no doubt as to what 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, or preachers would 
do under such circumstances. Will farmers be 
less wise? 





More Two-horse Power Brains 


NE of the most gratifying sights we see in 

traveling over the South is the steadily in- 

creasing number of farmers who are using 
two-horse plows, harrows and cultivators instead 
of the old one-horse implements that have done 
so much to keep the South poor. 

In the more backward portions of the world 
there are yet poverty-stricken farmers or peasants 
who have no horses and work only with their 
own muscles. Of course, they are miserable pau- 
pers hardly able to keep soul and body together. 
The farmer who gets to the next stage and adds 
the muscles of an ox to his own does much better. 
Then the farmer who has advanced one stage fur- 
He is the 
sorter get along” 


ther and uses a horse does better still. 


man who by earnest effort can “ 
and earn a decent, passable living in a civilized 
land. 

But the real profit in farming comes when the 
man has added the muscle not merely of one horse 
but two, three or four horses. As we have so 
often said, the great reason why the Southern 
farmer is poorer than the Western farmer is that 
the Southerner runs his brain with one-horse 
Westerner runs his with two, 
three or four-horse power. It is worth while to 


power while the 


repeat again Dr. Seaman A. Knapp’s famous 
remark: 

“Where the South Carolina farmer uses one 
mule and one man to plow, accomplishing less 
than an acre per day from three to four inches 
deep, the Iowa farmer uses at least three 
horses, and plows four acres per day six to 
eight inches deep.” 

Sometimes we have heard of men saying, “The 
Progressive Farmer is opposed to the one-horse 
farmer.” If we were inclined to be harsh, we 
should say that such a man is either a rascal or a 
fool. The Progressive Farmer is more anxious to 
help the one-horse farmer than anybody else, but 
the best way to help him is to fire him with a 
determination to make a two-horse farmer of 
himself. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 











| By CLARENCE POE 


(1) Education te Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 














A Variety of Comment 


ON’T let the children stay out of school. You 
may save a dollar or so right now, but later 
on your children will lose ten times as much 
through decreased efficiency as a result of igno- 
rance. It is the trained brain that gets results on 
the farm or anywhere else. A sign said in a town 
we recently visited: 
“FROM HIS NECK DOWN 
A man is worth about $1.50 a day. 
FROM HIS NECK UP— 
Ah! That’s up to you! 
x * * 


The ipitiative and referendum go marching on. 
By settlement of a court controversy over the 
election on the subject, Mississippi has recently 
heen added to the states having the system, and 
now conservative old Massachusetts seems likely 
to join her. For several weeks a constitutional 
convention has been sitting in Boston, and the 
chief issue has been as to whether Massachusetts 
should or should not adopt the initiative and ref- 
crendum. At last the advocates of progress have 
on, and provision permitting direct legislation 
will be written into the new constitution submitted 
to the people for adoption. 

“Community bell wethers” of the right type are 
what we need, according to S. R. Church, and his 
little parable is worth reprinting: 


“Every farmer who raises sheep knows the 
‘bell wether,’ the leader of the flock. He 
usually wears a bell, and wherever he and his 
bell go thither his flock follows. For good or 
ill, for safety or into danger, where he leads 
they go. If he happens to be a wise old fellow 
his followers profit by his ‘wisdom, but if he 
develops vicious and unreliable traits, disaster 
is almost certain to overlook the flock. 


Then, as Mr. Church goes on to say, “Nine 
out of every ten of us humans are too busy with 
our own affairs to take time to attend to details of 
community life.” Andso nearly every community 
has its “bell wether.” If your community bell weth- 
er is an upright man who believes in progress and 
education, cares more for folks than for money, and 
is free from factional bitterness, it is well to fol- 
low him, but otherwise you need a new bell 
wether. 
* * - 

The American Codperative Journal, of Chicago, 
reports that the farmers’ grain elevators of the 
West are fast turning to the true codperative 
principle of “patronage dividends” in distributing 
their profits. It takes time, as the Journal says, 
to get farmers to understand and adopt the plan, 
but once adopted, there is nothing else that gives 
such satisfaction: 


“Day by day the farmers of the grain belt 
are learning the meaning of true codperation. 
They are not codperators by birth or training, 
but individualists. Every farmer thinks for 
himself and directs his own acts. Cooperation 
comes slowly but surely. Farmers are seeing 
the benefit of concerted action; they are real- 
izing the good of the codperative law. No 
force goes so far to satisfy every farmer in the 
community with the way a farmers’ elevator 
company “is run as to have it run on the pro 
rata plan and pay dividends on trade.” 

g 


Honor Your County’s Real Leaders 


NE reason for the absence of rural 
leadership is the failure to reward or recog- 


great 


nize such leadership. The men who are 
working in unselfish causes, the men who are 
working for things other than money, ought to 


have their reward as surely as the man who is 
simply out for the dollar. 


“The laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” 


and the laborer who works not with 
iedgers and dividends but with human lives and 
human hearts ought at least to hear from his fel- 
lows the plaudit, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant!” A memorable expression is that 
back in Isaiah, “He shall see of the travail of his 
soul and shall be satisfied!” 

So we would say of the men and women who 
are working for progress in your county: Let 
them know that their work is appreciated. Let 
them hear the approving “Well done” from your 





lips while they are yet alive. Let them see of the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied. 

In this connection we are again going to suggest 
that in every county in the South there ought to 
be some public recognition of the county’s real 
leaders. And to this end we believe it would be 
well at each county school commencement or at 
a patriotic service in connection with each county 
fair to have certificates awarded—either through a 
committee of twenty or fifty citizens or by any 
other means that may be satisfactory—somewhat 
as follows: 


(1) To the man who has done most for the improvement 
of the roads of the county during the preceding twelve 
months 

(2) To the person who has done most for the improve- 
ment of the schools during the preceding twelve months. 

(8) To the man who has done most to improve farming 
methods, 

(4) To the man who has done most for improving the 


public affairs of the county. 
(5) To the person who has done most to improve health 
conditions 
(6) To the 


man who 


has done most for the industrial 
development of the county 
(7) To the person who has done most in improving the 


moral conditions of the county. 

(8) To the person who has done most 
country women. 

(9) 


for the benefit of 


To the person who has done most to promote rural 
cobperation in the county. 

This list is only suggestive and may be increased 
or diminished at will. Moreover, to encourage the 
less important workers in various lines, it might 
be provided that no man could win the certificate 
of recognition in any particular line more than 
twice in succession. 





AN APPEAL TO AMERICA 





all walks of American life, organized a “League for 

National Unity” with President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor and President 
Charles S. Barrett of the National Farmers’ Union, as 
two of the three Vice-Chair- 
men. This League sends out 
the following notable appeal to 
American farmers, laborers, and 
all other citizens: 

“In an hour when our nation 
is fighting for the principles 
upon which it was founded, in 
an hour when free institutions 
and the hopes of humanity are 
at stake, we hold it the duty 
of every American to take his 
place on the firing line of pub- 
lic opinion, 

“It is not a time for any prejudices or academic dis- 
cussion as to past differences. Those who are not now 
for America are against America. 

“Our cause is just. We took up the sword only 
when international law and ancient rights were set at 
naught, and when our forbearance had been exhaust- 
ed by persistent deception and broken pledges. 

“Our aims are explicit, our purposes unsoiled by any 
selfishness. We defend the sanctities of life, the fund- 
amental decencies of civilization. We fight for a just 
and durable peace and that the rule of reason shall be 
restored to the community of nations. 

“In this crisis the unity of American people must 
not be impaired by the voices of dissension or sedition. 

“Agitation for a premature peace is seditious when 
its object is to weaken the determination of America 
to see the war through to a conclusive vindication of 
the principles for which we have taken arms, 

“The war we are waging is a war against war and 
its sacrifices must not be nullified by any truce or ar- 
mistice that means no more than a breathing spell for 
the enemy, 


I N WASHINGTON City last week men eminent in 





PRESIDENT BARRETT 


“We believe in the wise purpose of the President not 
to negotiate a peace with any irresponsible and auto- 
cratic dynasty. 

“‘We approve the action of the National Government 
in dispatching an expeditionary force to the land ot 
LaFayette and Rochambeau. Either we fight the ene- 
my on foreign soil, shoulder to shoulder, with comrades 
in arms or we fight on our own soil, backs against our 
homes, and alone. 

“While this war lasts, the cause of the allies is our 
cause, their defeat our defeat, and concert of action 
and unity in spirit between them and us is essential to 
final victory. We, therefore, deprecate the exag- 
geration of old national prejudices—often stimulated 
by German propaganda—and nothing is more import- 
ant than the clear understanding that those who in 
this crisis attack our present allies, attack America.” 
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Do Your Political Leaders Think More 
of Politics Than Progress? 


N MANY a county in the South, nothing is doing 
more to hold back progress than the narrow and 
selfish ambitions of political sets and factions. A 

few days ago we were talking with a home demon- 
stration agent who had been valiantly working io 
improve conditions in a backward county. “If 
one-fourth,” she said; “no, I will say, if one-tenth 
of the energy which our county officials use in 
trying to help their particular faction and trying 
to get the advantage of the other faction in the 
county—if they used one-tenth of this energy with 
an eye single to the betterment of conditions for 
the people, we should soon have one of the most 
progressive counties in the state.” 

When Walter Page was trying to arouse his na- 
tive state some years ago and saw that progress was 
being held back by a few reactionary leaders, he 
remarked that what the commonwealth needed 
more than almost anything else was “a few first- 
class funerals.” There’s many a county that needs 
a few first-class political funerals. The only way 
out is for all good men who belong to any faction 
to say, “Well, I am going to oppose giving office 
or prominence to any man in my faction who is 
more interested in his faction than he is in the 
good of the county.” 

a J 
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A-plenty More Like "Em Where You’re 

©... 999 

A-goin 

HE wise man Solomon remarked a long time 
ago that if a man is to have friends, he must 
show himself friendly; and it might be said 
now that if a man is himself a good neighbor, he 
is mighty likely to have good neighbors—as a rule. 
On this point we recently ran across an inter- 
esting farm story, fresh from the prairies of the 
West. The moral is one that cannot be too often 
emphasized; and this is the story as the American 

Codperative Journal gives it: 

“They tell of an old grandma who was sit- 
ting in front of her home, knitting in the sun- 
shine, when an immigrant with covered wagon 
drew up his team and gave them a rest and 
drink. 

“‘Howdy!’ spoke up grandma. 
you a’goin’?’ 

“*To Nebraska, Grandma.’ 

“*An’ where be you from?’ 

“From back in Indiana state.’ 

“Wall, I s’pose you jest hated to leave the 
old home and neighbors?’ again asked grand- 
ma. 

“‘No! Deed we did not; we had the peskiest, 
meanest neighbors; we was glad to get shed 
of ’em.’ 

“*Ves, but you'll find plenty more just like 
"em where you're a-goin’. And then grandma 
went on knitting. 

“A few days later another immigrant wagon 
with its family drew up at the water trough. 
And again grandma asked the usual questions 
as to where they were going and where they 
were from. 

“But this time the answer to the question of 
whether they did not hate to break up old 
home ties was different. 

“Indeed, we did hate to leave, Grandma. It 
nearly broke our hearts. We had the best 
neighbors that anyone ever had.’ , 

“Ves, consoled grandma, ‘I know how ’tis, 
but you'll find plenty more just like ’em where 
you're a-goin’.” 


A Thought for the Week 


‘Where be 





WOULD have our ordinary dwelling houses 

built to last, and built to be lovely; as rich and 

full of pleasantness as may be, within and 
without, with such differences as might do to 
express each man’s character and occupation and 
partly his history. When we build, let us think 
that we build forever. Let it not be for present 
life, nor for present use alone, let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us 
think, as we lay stone upon stone. that a 
to come when these will be held 


time is 
sacred because 


our hands have touched them, and that men will 
say as they look upon the labor and rock subh- 
stance of them: “See! this our fathers did for 
—John Ruskin. 


us!” 
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Your Own Time to Pay 

My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 

Offer—Breaking All Records—) 
Greatest Olfer Ever Made 


fan never be measured in dollars and cents. 
cause I want every family to know the elevatin 
ibene and the delights of sweet organ music, 

ave originated the wonderful Adier pian of seil- 
ing organs which has made the *‘ Adler’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 90,000 of Loon 3 famous 
organs are in the homes ‘of the peo Send 
- today for big,handsomely flicstrated basen an 
Yatalog. Learn how you can have the World’s 
Best Organ—winaners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxvilie, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 
@ single penny. 





No Interest 
No Collectors 
Send nomone 
until you deci 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at yourconven- 
ience, small amounts. 
, at the end of a 
zoer. the “‘Adiler’’ 
ails to make good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made befo: 
50-Year Guarantee. 





$1,000,000 Adler Organ 
Factory greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
prices, The Adler 
Plan tO retail 
— all retai 
— prices, ab- 
utely sponging 
out aul n-be- 
tween” profits. 


Mail Coupon 
Today! 


c.tL. : - me Be 
Adier, Pres. : LY a | 
Adler Mig. Co. — ‘ 
3925 W. Chestnut St.,Lovisville, Ky. 

i Send me—FREL—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 














THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
0 - arl ong light. 


What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming; 


you see, 


by the dawn’s 


Whose broad stripes and bright etars, 
thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so 


gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’ red glare, 
bursting in air 

Gave proof through the 


th 
tnere. 


the bombs 


that our 


night 





tl 


Oh, say, does 

yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave? 


ie star-spangled banner 


On the shore dim!y 
of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread 
silence reposes; 
What is that which the breeze, 
towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, 
discloses? 
it catches the 
ing’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now 
the stream: 
‘Tis the star-spangled banner; 
may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home 
of the brave! 


seen thro’ the mista 


over the 


half conceals half 


Now gleam of the morn- 


shines on 


oh, long 


Oh, thus be it ever when freeman ehall 
stanc 
Between their loved homes and wild 
war’s desolation; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, 
heav’n rescued land 
Praise the Power that has made and 
preserved us a nation! 


may the 


Then conquer we must, for our cause it 
is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our 
trust! 
And the star-spang!ed banner in triumph 
shall wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave. 
—Francis Scott Key. 








For burns, cuts, insect bites and 
all skin irritations use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Keeps wounds clean; soothes and 

heals. Specially valuable in the 

nursery. 

Avoid substitutes. 

Put up in handy glass bottles. At 

Drug and General Stores every- 

where. | Illustrated booklet free 

on request. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
C ‘ei 


$9 State Street New York City 











HOTEL HERMITAGE—— 
Broadway 7th Ave., & 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If you are aiming for New York, why not strike 

the center? This is where the HERMITAGE is 

located. In the middle of the Times Square dis- 

trict, the HERMITAGE touches elbows at once 

with the great amusement and business centers 
of the metropolis. 

Rooms as 

and up 

No 


low as Hy 
to nob _ Bee day. 


FRANK G. HURLEY, Proprietor. 


New Feather Beds Only$8.4° 


Full i 35 pounds. 6-pound New Feather Pillows $1. 1.40 
per tisfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
OUTH 


POL WN FEATHER & PILLOW CO, Dept. 136 Greensboro, Ns Cc. 
NEW FEATHER BEDS $895 
Full weight 40 Lbs. A pair 6-!b. Pillows to match ONLY 


$1.30. New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers. 
Write for 


Best Ticking. Soldon money back guarentee, 
Feather & Pillow Co., Desk 8-1. Nashville, Team, 
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RULES FOR FEEDING INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


Ten Rules for Mothers of Babies— 
Fourteen Groups of Foods Children 
Under Six Should Not Have—Per- 
missible Foods for Children of One 
to Three 





VERY year thousands and thousands 

of little children die here in the South 
simply because of the ignorance or care- 
Iessness of mothers in feeding them. 
Recognizing this fact the Editors of The 
Progressive Farmer have asked Mrs. 
Hutt to prepare a brief and concise state- 
ment of what should and what shonld 
not be fed to infants and to little chil- 
dren under six. 

If every woman who 
gressive Farmer will cut this out, ob- 
serving these rules with her own chil- 
dren and teaching other mothers to ob- 
serve them, we are confident it will save 
the life of many a little one.—The Edi- 
tors. 


reads The Pro- 








j 





O BEGIN with here are 10 health 
commandments for mothers of 
babies: 

1. Nature provides the food for in- 
fants; we in our ignorance cannot 
improve on it. If the mother’s milk 
does not agree with the baby then 
look to whether or not the mother is 
living on a well balanced diet and 
avoiding constipation and temper or 
worry. 

If nature’s food still disagrees, 
perhaps baby not getting enough 
clean, cool, boiled water to drink or 
can it be that someone is dosing him 
with such digestion disturbers as cat- 
nip tea, or letting him suck a paci- 
fier? Surely not that in this enlight- 
ened age 

3. Baby should be fed by the clock. 
This is even more important than are 
regular meals for adults. 

4. Weigh the baby and write the 
weights in a book kept for the pur- 
pose. COmpare with standard weights 
as given in The Progressive Farmer’s 
“Reference Special.” 

The doctor should be called be- 
fore baby gets sick and weak if the 
mother’s deficiencies have been cor- 
rected and baby has not made his 
regular weekly gain for two weeks, 

9. No bottle-fed or breast-fed baby 
under ten months should be fed any- 
thing but what the doctor advises. 

7. It is best to have several bottles 
and nipples that can be thoroughly 
rinsed in cold water, washed in hot 
soapsuds, rinsed, boiled fifteen min- 


is 








utes, and kept in clear water or with 





milk on ice, ready to warm for use. 
The wide-mouthed bottles are recom- 
mended by most child specialists. . 

8. A taste of this and a taste of that 
given to baby may amuse the family, 


but it is deadly expensive fun, for 
baby pays the penalty sooner or 
later. 

9. Screens and fly traps are cheaper 
than doctors and medicine. ' Flies are 


disease carriers. Swat every one seen 
between now and spring, for they are 
the mothers of next season’s crop. 

10. Wean the child gradually from 
the ninth to the twelfth month. 


Foods Children Under Six Should 
Not Have 


OUNG children should never be 
given any of the following foods: 


1. Foods with seed; instead put the ber- 
ries, etc., through a sieve and give the juice. 
2. Food skins; instead boil peas, etc., and 


put through the potato ricer. 

3. Food that requires strength in chewing, 
such as green onions, radishes, gingered pear 
preserves, etc. 


4. Coarse vegetables, such as cabbage, 
collards, etc. 
5. Dense foods, beans, sweet potatoes, etc., 


unless well cooked, mashed and mixed with 
milk or other food. Even then it is wise to 
use peas, beans and sweet potatoes very 
sparingly until after the sixth year. 
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“We are advertised by our loving fnends”™ 


' Mellins Food 


did it” | 
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So writes Mrs. J. W. Neville. 


Continuing she says? Al 


ry 


“Baby was very 
thin until 1 began 
using Mellin’s 
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6. Fried foods; instead let them be boiled, 
baked, stewed or steamed. 

7. Salted meats. Smoked breakfast strip 
is the exception to this rule. It may be 
given in moderation. 

8. Pork, veal or brains The first two are 
difficult to digest and the latter is not ab- 
sorbed by the body. 

9. Tea, coffee, whiskey, beer, wine or coca 
cola. There are no exceptions to this rule. 

10. Pickles, hot peppers, sour foods, cat- 
sups and other condiments 

11. Ice water. 

12. High colored, adulterated, cheap candy 
at any time, and any candy ust before 
meals, or in excess. 

13. Under-cooked breads ereais, potatoes 
and other starch foods 

14. Pies, cake and other rich foods. 


Foods a Healthy Child of Nine tc Ten 
Months May Have 


HEALTHY child er ten 

months while still nursing can be 
given a little well-baked and toasted 
bread, or well cooked and strained 
cereal diluted with clean milk. It is 
wise to consult your doctor about the 
exact proportions. 


Foods Which Little Children One to 
Three Years Old May Have 


HESE 


of nine 


while re- 
given with 
thorough 


fourteen groups, 
should be 
regularity, 


commended, 
to 


wisdom as 






















cooking, amount and preparation. In- 

| on 6) ~ 7 4 , . 
troduce the child to them very grad- 
ua lly 

. -Well-cooked, brittle bread which he 
must chew; example, toast or racker. 

2. Cereals; well-cooked, am ferably over 
night in a fireless cooker ‘oarse ones like 
oatmeal], strained to remove h: isk 

3. Rice, grits and other cereals from 

hich the husk has been removed. Cook 

y hours. 

4. Milk. If sure of cleanil give raw; 
if not, pasteur and sup] ] raw food 
by orange juice. 

5. Vegetables, that are tender s spinach, 
young snaps, asparagus tips, peas (through 
a strainer). 

6. Soft-cooked egg vit read or well 
cooked grits 

Chicken broth or mutton roth thick- 
ened with rice or flour. 

8. Water gravy, but not rich gra 

9. Smoked breakfast triy scraped and 
boiled beef. 

10. Orange juice, s d, stewed prunes, 
baked apple pulp, or sauce; fruit juice, 
4 small amount of banana if tt tringenc)s 
next to the skin is removes T! last are 

etter baked 

11. Baked custard, in] } mange, 

efly, canned soft frui ich as peaches 

12. Seedle very te inned fruit, 
fruit butter, s ip, hone nolasses. They 
are best spread on bread or xed with 
dried toasted bread crum 

13. Peanut butter. 

14. Candy, if pure and not too much, given 
as a dessert or — al Satisfy 
the appetite for sug Y ia ather than 
spasmodically. B oe otch and milk 

hocolate are good, as are o home-made 
taffies. 

Six Things a Child Over Two May 
Have 


FTER a child reaches the age of 
two here are six foods or groups 
of foods he may have: 


1. Fish, 


lamb, roast beef if tender, the 


| Food.’ 


We will gladly send you our* 
book, “The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” and a Free Sample 
“Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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ITH YOUR 
1918 IMPERIAL RANGE 


A special offer with every Imperial 
Range—an elegant Pure Aluminum 
Cooking and Roasting Combina- 
tion or choice of other uscful pre- 
miums as shown in catalogue, 


3C DAYS’ FREE HOME TEST 
PAY US NO MONEY iN ADVANCE 

Try the Imperial Range in your own 
home. We take all the risk. 

Choose any range you want from over 
ahundredetyles. Test it for 80 days, 
before you deci de to keep it. Send it 
back if not satisfied, 


Facrony PRICES—WE PAY FREIGHT 
OUR HOME TOW ‘ 
Smene woas Own Terms it you 7 
decide to keep your Imperii 1I—Cash 
or Oredi sy dealing direct w ith our 
factory you pay. manufacturer's 
| price only. No freight. 
SAVE MORE By our new 20th Cen- 
tury methods, 100, m oi 
Imperials now inu £ 
IMPERIAL RANG 
rradce te ise 
Will not warp 
even ba cing 
IN 

















Ora ‘Dutch Oo 
ue 





Test all these without risk in y 
before buying any range. Write at once. 
bIG Magy bot 
Get * Mon se 
is Trial Mr ‘. 





918 improvements 
You need this book to 


en or rhostal w 
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36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
dil WCE AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS —_— 


All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
CMA 


Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfse- 
CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. €. 










tion gusranteedr Write for catalog. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to he ré- 
liable. 
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tender part of chicken and other easily di- 
gested foods. 


2. Cream soups. 


3. Chocolate, cocoa if boiled in water at 
ast five minutes before the milk is added. 


4, Cookies and other simple cake. 
5. Ice cream sometimes if home-made. 


. Dates and nuts if the child will chew 
them, 


MAKE USE OF OUR CORN MEAL 


Mr. Hoover Points Out That There 
is Four Times as Much Corn as 
Wheat Grown in This Country, and 
That It Is Cheaper 
T THE present time 12 pounds of 

“% corn meal sells for 75 cents and 

an equal weight of wheat for 90 cents. 

One pound of corn meal has 1,728 cal- 

sxries of digestible nutrients, and 

wheat flour has 1,203 calories, accord- 
ing to our Government figures. 





Thus for one dollar one can buy 
27,648 calories in corn meal, and 16,- 
040 calories in wheat—a difference of 
9,608 calories. 

Considering the fact that the ma- 
jority of Southern farmers buy their 
flour and raise their corn, it would 
scem that to use the corn is decidediy 
better business. 

“When I can sell corn at $2.20 a 
bushel it pays me to buy white flour,” 
remarked a farmer lately. There are 
56 pounds of corn in a bushel. He 
therefore sells his corn for a little 
less than four cents a pound, and 
pays seven and a half cents a pound 
for wheat. Corn meal runs 48 pounds 
to a bushel, and at $3 for 48 pounds of 
meal it is bought back at six and a 
fourth cents,—a distinct loss. 

More than this, there is the pa- 
triotism of the thing; this leaving the 
wheat to be sent to our boys in the 
trenches. Even if there are those 
who do not like corn meal, there is 
surely compensation in eating it any- 
way and feeling like a heroine—some 
degrees removed perhaps, but. still 
doing her bit in helping to win the 
war. 


A SOUTHERN SOLDIER IN 
EUROPE 


If You Can Endure His Slang, He 
Will Give You More Than One 
Real Message 


SUCCEEDED in getting the leave 
of absence that I applied for and 
six of us boys took a trip through 
England and Scotland. Gee! it was 
pretty. I don’t believe we saw one 





house without paint and flowers 
while we were gone. Why in the 
dickens can’t we make poor little 


houses as pretty at home as they do 
Here fr 

Everybody drinks tea here and it is 
good, too. You'd laugh to see our 
boys trying to coax thé English girls 
to give them two lumps of sugar in it, 
but nix for more than one lump. 

Almost every house has a little gar- 
den and in it are seats and tea tables 
with umbrellas going up the center of 
them, and little chairs that fit under 
the tables. Some of the tables are 
brown and lots of them are green, but 
most of them are white. It’s a white 
et of garden furniture and a brown 
house, and loads of hollyhocks for 
me when I get home from the 
trenches! 

Crickedy! these English girls have 
peaches of complexions,—better than 
iny store ones I ever saw. Lasked one 
who served at our table how she did 
t and she said she washed her face 
n buttermilk every -night and her 
ands in lemon juice. Was she string- 


ig mer 
W le: 


2ve tomorrow for France, so 
ii 


is spered. I do not dread the 
enches as I did, since talking to so 
Tommies. They say if you're 
t scared it’s no worse than dodging 
Fords on a country road, and 
shutting your eyes when they toot 
Chey all say we need more sweaters, 
please speed up the girls to knit us 
some thick, woolly ones. 


VY 





Wouldn't it really help your neighbors 
and your neighborhood if more of them read 
The Progressive Farmer? If you think so, 
‘elp us get them to subscribe this fall. 


How to Avoid Diseases of the 
Kidneys 
| aotkenaigrste. the kidneys working 


all the time and pouring out, as 
they do every day, from three to four 
pints of liquid waste called urine, are 
subjected to numerous diseases and 
disturbances. One of the common 
causes of these is failure to keep the 
skin thoroughly clean and healthy, as 
perspiration is of somewhat the same 
character as the urine; and if it be 
checked, it throws an extra amount 
of work upon the kidneys. 

Another most important thing to 
keep the kidneys working well is to 
drink plenty of water, at least six or 





eight glasses a day, as well as to eat 
plenty of fresh green vegetables and | 
fresh fruits, which are 80 per cent 
water. Remember, we are a walking 
aquarium, and all our cells must be 
kept flooded with and soaked in wa- 
ter in order to be healthy. If the 
blood becomes overloaded with pot- 
sons, so much work may be thrown 
upon the kidneys that they will be- 
come inflamed and diseased and can- 
not form the urine properly; and then 
poisons accumulate in the system and | 
finally produce serious illness and 
even death. 

Another cause of disturbance and 
permanent damage to the kidneys is 
the habitual use of alcohol. Even 
though this may be taken only in 
moderate amounts, the constant 
soaking of the tissues with even 
small amounts of alcohol may be 
most harmful ito the kidneys, as well 
as to the liver.—Dr. Woods Hutchi- 
son, in “Handbook of Health.” 





An Excellent Spray for Nose and 
Throat 


Camphor, 4 grains 
BRCMEEOL cing esis alae 4 grains 
Sabolol spray, 4 ounces 


SE this in an atomizer. If you feel 

a cold coming, do not Wait, but 
spray the throat. Use it by breathing 
out, placing the nozzle between the 
fips, filling the lungs and breathing 
out again through the nose. This 
makes the spray reach inflamed mu- 
cus membranes and germs in the 
passages of the upper nose and 
throat. 

Sabolol spray is a mixture of oils 
put up by Morgan and Company, 
New York. Almost any drug house 
puts up some good volatile oil mix- 
ture. This is a very good combina- 
tion, being used by many throat spec- 
ialists. If your druggist does not 
keep it, substitute glymol. If he has 
not glymol use albolene. 


RECIPES FOR THE USE OF 
HOT PEPPERS 


Red Pepper Sauce 

100 small red peppers, 50 bell red peppers, 
24 white onions, 24 whole cloves, % ounce of 
allspice, 1 tablespoon ground ginger, 1 














tea- 
spoon salt, handful of garlic. 
30il all ingredients in % gallon water and 
1 gallon vinegar until peppers are soft 
enough to pass through a sieve. Afterwards 
add 2 tablespoons salt and bottle cold 
Pepper Vinegar 
Break up % dozen red peppers. Adda 


dozen black pepper corns and 2 tablespoons 
of sugar to 1 quart of vinegar. Scald vine- 
gar and sugar, and pour over the peppers. 
Put in a jar, steep 8 hours, strain and bottle 

This is to be eaten with fish or raw oy- 
sters. 


Red Dressing 


Mix salt and pepper and add 1 teaspoon of 


onion juice. Peel 1 tomato and chop fine. 
draining off most of the juice, and add to 
the rest of the dressing 1 large, hot red pep- 


tablespoons of 








per chopped fine vinegar, 
and pour in slowly 4 tablespoons of olive oil 
Mix thoroughly and set on ice 





before using. 


Red Pepper Catsup 























Two dozen pods of red pepper; put in a 
preserve kettle with % pint strong vinegar 
ind 1 pint of water; set on the stove and 
et come to a boil. Add 1 root of grated 
horseradish, 3 iced onions, 6 whole cloves 
ind % ounce of white mustard see Let 
boil 10 minutes r and strain Put back 
in the kettle with % pful of sugar, 1 ounce 
of celery seed and 1 pint of strong vinegar. 
Boil 1 then bottle Thi catsup will 
keep indefinitely 

It wouldn’t do any harm—would it?—for 





you just to drop us a postal card and ask us 
our terms to agents We want our friends 
to help us get more subscribers and we are 
willing to pay them for their trouble 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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Keep a Can in 


The Garage 


It keeps old cars look- 
ing like this year’s 


models. 


Brightens 


Nickel and Brass. 


Polishes Glass. 
cleans the 
tires. 


Even 


DADRP 


o 
eo 


























“ALL SET” 














Everything Ready to Fill the Carbide 
Lighting and Cooking Plant 


Note the 100 ib. drum of UNION CARBIDE 
And the pump ready to furnish the water 


N a few minutes Farmer Jones, Brown or Smith will 
dump the can of Carbide and a few pails of water into 
the plant which furnishes his light and cooking fuel—a 
simple chore for an odd half hour of Mr. Farmer’s time. 


Then—for a period of many 
weeks the plant, which sets out 
of the way, in a basement or back 
yard will render the service it is 
built to render without attention. 

Automatically, it will furnish 
the whitest and most brilliant 
artificial light known to man—for 
every room in the house and all 
the barns and out-buildings. Sup- 
plying also, in addition to this 
light service, fuel for the city 
gas range in the kitchen. 

The ease with which such a 
Carbide Plant can be operated, 
coupled with the extra value of 
the double service it renders, has 
brought about its adoption by 
over half a million owners of 
country honies. 

It is significant that this popu- 
larity has been won in competi- 
tion with other light plants of 
possibly hundreds of different 
types and kinds. 

For twenty years every fair 
comparison has shown that the 
Carbide Light is the most power- 
11 


ful and brilliant light of them all. 
It is obvious too that the Car- 
bide Cooking Range has supplied 
the one kitchen convenience 
which every country house wife 
has always longed for. 

And there are many instances 
to prove that the Carbide Plant 
which serves both the lights and 
the cooking range is built to last 
a life time without repairs. 

Such is the simplicity of the 
Carbide Light and Cooking Plant 
and the double service it. renders. 

As distributors of Union Car- 
bide, we now supply our half 
million and over country home 
customers direct through our own 
warehouses, located in the centers 
of one hundred and twenty-one 
rural districts. 

Should your country home 
chance to be without this ser- 
vice you should write us today for 
full particulars. Just address: 


Union Carbide Sales Company 


42nd Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Dept. 13 Kohl Building, San Francisco 














When writin 
an advertiser in 


to advertisers say: ‘“‘I am writing you a@s 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 
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10-Rib 


Reasons 


And how do weaccount 


for the added warmth 
—the greater elasticity 
and longer wear of 
10-rib Mayo .Under- 
wear? °.. 


10 ribs to the inch’ instead of 
8 gives back the answer... 
1o-rib knitting must mean a 
closer weave. And it’s plain 
common sense to see that a 
closer-knit fabric is bound to 
be a warmer fabric. 


lo-rib knitting makes the 
Mayo fabric a more elastic 
fabric! 10-rib knitting means 
greater frecdom in your every 
body movement. 

1o-rib knitting of Mayo yarn 
means added durability. For 
Mayo yarn is stronger. Defies 
washboard rub and wringer 
strain. 


More proof? Buy Mayo 
Underwear and get pleasant 
proof of these and other 10-rib 
superiorities. 

Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR ana Boys 


The only medium-priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit in the 
dollar way”. 


Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
Men’s winter Union Suits 
Boys’ winter Union Suits 
All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you ro-rib Mayo Underwear 
THE 


MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


asked him to take the 


less you will take them, and 
you wouldn’t mind.” Ste was a nice, 
motherly 
had pienty of room and that it would 
be a pleasure. 


women came out. 
were, 
jolly, refined, 
girl; the 
small to 
country girl with 
ery. B 

coloring of the latter 
ize how 


cirls chatting in the 
Jim’s spirits rose Sa apie 


plainly 
addressed as 
ed the white 


most before 
troduced themselves to 
Mrs. 

go in 
cheery 
crackly 
and books, and papers. 


aside her hat 
and rain, 


ber, Too, 


4 
called 
run down 
smudg 
"eS; 

paint.” 
that he 
paint 


placed, 


started on in the 


structure 
against the sky. 


think ] 
Mr. McAlilister’s,” 

















TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 8 


Practical as a 
plow, and just 
as necessar 
Make every 
rainy day 
count. 


Waterproofs 
Absolute 
are Marked 
thus — 
OWER's 


E 
= 


FSH pees AJ TOWER CO. BOSTON 
















GETA ree lee 


1 30-ib, bed, 1 6-Ib. pair 
lilows, 1 pair full size 
lankets, 
counterpane retail value 


25-1b. bed $5.50; 30-1b. 
bed 86.25 ; 36-lb. bed $7.25; 
40-1b. bed 8. 6-1b. pillows 
pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now or write for catalog. 
SAWITARY BEDDING CO., Cept. 600, Chariotte, N.C. 


i full size 


Reduced to €9.92, 











| world’s 





| then 


} such as he had not had since leaving 





rantee? 


A STORY IN WHICH PAINT 
PLAYS A PART 


(in Four Parts—Part II.) 
IM Page 


ped 


backed the car and stop- 
woman who had 
two girls home. 
tonight un- 
I thought 


beside the 


“They can’t get hom: 


woman. He assured her he 


She beckoned, and soon two young 
Quite unlike they 
judged to be a plain, 
well-dress¢ country 
other might have been'a 
wn girl aping city styles, or a 

love of cheap fin- 
pretty, but the vivid 
made Jim real- 
ly she 


One he 


oth were 
very love Was. 
] charming to have the two 
back seat, and 


+ x 
t Wds 


“TI live here,” said the quieter, more 
>d girl, iow the other 

they approach- 
> had admired. 





dress 





Mary, as 


house he 





mother and father must 
have been watching for their daugh- 
ter for they were out at the car al- 


stoppe ad They in- 
Jimas Mr. and 
McAllister. and made them all 
and get warm. There was a 

fire, buttermilk and_ little 
and flowers, 


it had 


ginger cookies, 


‘I knew from the outside that your 
house would be just like this,” said 
Jim. “It looks so comfortable.” 


» had laid 
The wind 
had given 
vivid coioring and brilliant 
glanced at the slighter girl 
Ailie, and alas! a rain drop had 
one cheek left a 
7, pale path. He looked again. 
surely,” he thought, “it was 
His sense of humor told him 
had been wishing for more 
and here it was, a little mis- 
that was all. 

Soon he and his one passenger 
dusk. She said she 


He observed the girl whe 
and coat. 


and getting 





home 
‘y¥ Ca: He 


and 


lived half a mile farther He had 
recollected no house. They turned in 
at a gate. In the dusk the gaunt 


stood grim and unlovely 


“I don't home. 1 
you back to 
Jim said. “Tl go 
in with you and see.” 

“Oh, no, they’re in the 
suppose,” she replied. “Father thinks 
a fire in the front room an extrava- 
gance,” she added, with a disloyal lit- 
tle laugh. She waved adieu from the 
door and seemed relieved that he did 
not go in. 

All the way home he thought of the 
streak through the paint and the 
loveless looking house, with its gray 
walls and staring windows. He won- 
dered why the girl came home to it. 
Then woyld come to his mind ‘the 
modest, cheery home of the McAllis- 
ters. 

Next day as Jim is way to 
town it occurred to him to stop and 


think anyone is 
had better take 


kitchen J 


was on h 


offer to carry the young ladies to 
church if they wished to go. Miss 
Hart, Allie, was delighted to go, but 


he regretted his invitation the mo- 
ment he saw her blackened eyebrows 
and reddened cheeks aud lips. They 
stopped for Mary McAllister, but 
they were urged to come in and then 
te stay. Jim was willing, but it could 
be seen that Miss Hart consented re- 
luctantly. 

On the Victrola hymns by the 
great singers—“‘Abide With 
Me,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” and oth- 
played. Then they sang 
the sweet old and psalms; 


came a lovely supper 


ers—were 
hymns 
simple, 


home. 


Goi home that night Allie said 
Mary ?” 
yes,” he replied, surprised 








the question. 

Jetter’n me?” with an upwaré tilt 
of the head. The boy looked at her 
curiously in the dimness, and some- 
thing in the boldness of the question 
gave him a dislike for her. “TI sup- 
pose so.” 

“Why ?” 

“She don’t paint; and then they’ve 
been nice to me,” he added bluntly. 
There was a gasp, then silence. Ina 
little while he felt rather than heard 
her sobbing. 

“T don’t care,” she began, showing 
how much she did care, “my father 
owns thousands of acres of land and 
hers just has a little farm. I wish our 
house was pretty, and I could have 
people home. There are flies in sum- 
mer and it’s cold in winter, and if 1 
take cor mpany to sit in the kitchen 
mother is working and the children 
crying, and father falls asleep and 
snores, and the only fun I have is 
when I dress up and go to town, and 
then the people I want to be nice to 
me don’t like me. Everybody likes 
Mary and she don’t try half as much 
as I do to be nice. I sometimes wish 
I were dead.” 

Poor little child! Like many an- 
other, she realized the difference 
but did not understand its cause. It 
was for her parents to see and to cre- 
ate for her a satisfying environment. 
They had brought her into the world; 
they had no right to rob the home ot 
its comforts and conveniences and re- 
finements to buy a few more acres of 
land, 

When Jim sect the girl down at her 
father’s house it was with a heart full 
of pity for the girl; of resentment to- 
ward her father, but a resolve never 
to stop at the “ugly old house” again 
for any reason. 

tie. had not gone a dozen yards be- 
iore there was a scream and a noise, 
and looking back he saw the girl ly- 
ing inotionless on the ground. 

(Continued next week) 


How to Tell Stories to Children 


NE of the important steps in story- 

telling is using sus to devel- 
Op concentration. Suspense means 
making the child wait for the rest of 
tlre story. 
who can stimulate 
this way develop concentrated think- 
ing on the part of the child, and hold 
his attention up to the last word of 
the story. This gives the child men- 
tal gymnastics and an added mental 
power in listening; then he exercises 
his will in concentrating upon the 
process of waiting. 


pense 


Happy the story teller 


curiosity, and in 


For small children the suspense el- 
ement must be 
recurrences of phrases and pleasant 
jingles for which the child is 
listen—sign 


simple, using frequent 


eager to 
posts that lead to the 


ends Besides this compelling interest 
and curiosity, giving suspense, there 


character: the 
as stimulating as the 
beginning. The climax should be a 
complete to the Hstener, and 
to the characters in the story as well. 
The folk-lore story of “Mr. Ele- 
phant and Mr. Frog” illustrates the 
climax as complete a surprise to Mr. 
Elephant. as to Mr. Lion, Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Tiger. “The Ugly Duckling” 
by Hans Andersen is another striking 
illustration of unexcelled climax. 
Many stories just stop as we all have 
felt it would, while with a good cli- 
max it serves to “knot the thread of 
the narrative.” “The Great Stone 
Hawthorne shows fine sus- 


Face” by I 
and in its climax gives oppor- 


pense, 
tunity for deepening the mental ap- 
this being the ed- 


peal for the child; 
ge for. 


motive 
A\LLWORTH. 


is another essential 
closing must be 


surprise 


ucative 
SAL ae - 
Gainesville 
Comment:—This is 
very htful article which we hope 
to give in sections from time 
Keep these, and in time you will have 
the art of story-telling complete, with 
list of delightful twilight hour 


i€s. 


portion of a 
delig 
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AMatch Lighting 
Gasoline a : 


 Hereitis—amateh- 
lighting gasoline lamp! 
No torch needed. 
Lights with matches 
like the old time oil 
lamp—but makes and 
burns its own gas 
from common arkably 

giving a remarkably brilliant, 
steady, white light of 

















300 CANDLE POWER {¥ \Sy'7 
more than 20 ciliamps. Far Yoars 
brighter than the brightest WhiLast 
electric Hight and costs less Olifetine 


than one-third of a cent per 
hour, Thirty times cheap- 
er than electricity. Safer 
than the safest oil Jamp. 
Cheaper than the — so 


: ie 1 
est candles, i — ee 


The Coleman 
wich-Lite 


Safest lamp in the world— Abso- 
lutely no danger of fire or explosion. Fue] | 
can’t spill— no danger if tipped over. No 
wicks to trim—No globes to wash. Noa 
dirt, grease, smoke or scot. 


The Quick.Lite Lantern 


—fit companion to the Quick-Lite Lamp. Storm- 
proof, wind-proof, bug- proof, Absolutely safe. 

Can’t explode. Roll it over in straw —no danger. 
Most ‘oowerral and most convenient light for ae 
or home use known, sk your dealer about 


bi es the Genuine 
Success invites imitations. Be 

careful, therefore to get the 

genuine Coleman Quick-Lite 
> Lamps and Lanterns. if your 
dealer can’t supply you write us 
direct, addressing nearest office 
for Catalog No. 16, 


COLEMAN LAMP CO. 















DALLAS. WICHITA, 
" ST. PAUL, 
jf TOLEDO, CHICAGO, 








‘Columbia 


Batteries 


To save 
trouble later, 
take a little 
trouble at first 
—don’t ask 
for “a bat- 
tery,”? ask for 
** Columbias.”’ 


IGNITOR 


‘PcntedS September 6th 1919 


National Carbon Co. 
Cieveland, Ohio 
Fahnestock spring-c!'p bind- 
ing posts, no exira charge. 
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Trade Mork Reg FOR U2 Pas Orr 


GENERAL IGNITION 


anufactured 
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to time. | 


stor- jo: . : fa 
fOr | sive F armer, which guarantees the relMability 


H 
‘of all advertising it carries.” 


Trappers will make big 
mnoney this year. Furs are in 
|B demand at_ hig 
| & Coon, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, & 
Muskrat anc other kinds k 
are plentiful. Many 
gnimels are. m008 ‘ 


hen how to trap; traps 


and baite touse; how to pres 


Ss j i rap- 

2 devices, including the new SMOKE TOR. 
PEDO. S! sows picterenof ol animals in colors, and 
suv ply catalog. LL FREE—WRITE TODAY. 


#.C. Taylor - gabe Fur Exchange Bldg... St. Louts, Me, 








When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
riting you as an advertiser in Phe Progres- 
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BOHON’S 


Gasoline 
Engines 
_VAtoi2hp. 


60 ‘pays Trial 


HIS powerful little hopper-cooled Gaso- 

I line Engine is offered at a price that 

makes it the greatest value ever offered. 

It pumps the deepest well, runs cream sepa- 

rators, fanning mills, etc. It positively de- 

volops 1% h. p. at 600 revolutions per minute 
more than 2h. p. at 700 revolutions. 

tee romerkably low price of Bohon’s Seaiee J En- 

gines from $34.95 up—is due to enormous produ ction 

and our economic plan of selling. Bohon’s engines 

are made for light and heavy duty. Every engine is 


Guaranteed for 5 Years. 


The finest workmanship at the 2 These 
engines are a in 8, 5 and 7 h. py size to fill 
your n ‘ 
Write for © our big book of honest _merchandise ani 

learn what square deal prices are. D. T. Bohon, Pres. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
10 Gross Street Harrodsburg, Ky. 


























® Guarantecdtodomore 
and better work under 
equal conditions; and 
a ts be more durable 
2 q Shan any. Clogs 
Say ese self-feed 
ay —simple 
trouble 
proof 
» parts—~ 
yee shells, 
ai separates, 

: 4 and cleans 
bigorlitticoars, wom ly ordry, without injuring 
kernels or breaking coos, Don't wait for 4 Cuae 
toin shciler—get your corn to market sooner and 
get best, price. Then do custom work yourself, 
A size for every requirement. Get catalog now, 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batevia, ill, 














All Steel Triple Power Stump 
# Puller pulls an acre of stumps a day 
—increases the value of ‘al 
Makes room f 








FARMERS © *0r «roison 
rowerrut DISINFECTANT 


FOR CONTAGIGUS ABORTION 
Most valuable in controlling abortion, 
bringing after-birth and treating barren cows. 
B-K kills the infecting germs, heals the 
uterus, removes the slime and acid—no 
odor==no straining. More effective than 
lysol Lugol's solution, carbolic and cresols— 
muchsafer. Send forour Bulletin 62, ‘‘Conta- 
gious Abortion,’’ and testimony from lead- 
eders. For sale at your druggists, 
General oratories—Wadisoa, Wis. 
4105 So. Dickinson St. 


























*B-K°B-K: B-K* B-K* BK BK: B-KB-K 











7 to Bt hey easy anes 2, 

Buy oractically on your own terms-- 
ents or No Money Down. 90- Day Trial--5 
tee. Write for latest prices.--ED. iJ. WITTE, 


WE ‘TE ENGINE WORKS 


Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci 
i Pittsbu 














Auto - Fed edan Hay = 


MEANS ONE MAN Loong 
Both belt and power presses. 




















\ ARS 
per mam by ad 
Auto-Fedon tiay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 


FARM 


iii a 1, CENTS A ROD. for 
‘ @ a %-inch Hog Fence; 
Sa“ 34 


i, cries Sy 
Y as 






Send Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
tlenments oi Hay 








at | ec. @ rod for 47-in. 


i a 
tA oad) tyles Farm, Poultry and Lawng~ 
e ll 8. Low prices! Barbed Wire} 
FACTGRY TO USER DIRECT. e3 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.<¢ 
; Write for free catalog now. § 
iNTERLOCKING FENCE cops 
Sex 153 MORTON, (LLs. 


THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sate 
From 75 different varieties of pure- 



















; ‘ Gabardine 








8534— Ladies’ 


Apron—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 

14 inches bust measure, Linen or 

gingham can be used to make this 
apron, 

8538—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 


20 years The dress has a four-gored 
skirt 
$520—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. The dress has a 
aaa collar an@ a three-piece 
852 5— Ladies’ Redingote—Cut in sizes 36 to 
42 inches bust measure. The garment 
has a three-piece plaited skirt sec- 
tion, 
Price of each of the above patterns, 10c. 
Large quarterly stylebook 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 





The Proper Arrangement of Orna- 
mental Shrubs 


RNAMENTAL plants about our 

homes are second only in import- 
ance to shade trees. They give a fin- 
ish and completeness about lawns 
and buildings that blend the whole 
into the picture of home. Very often, 
however, the best values of shrub- 
bery are lost by over planting or by 
individual shrubs being scattered in- 
discriminately over the lawn. The 
use of three simpie principles of land- 
scape gardening will be helpful in 
laying out home grounds to get the 
best ornamental effects. They are as 
follows: 

1. Avoid straight lines. 

2. Planting in masses, not singly. 

3. Keep lawns open and unob- 
structed. 


In avoiding straight lines, one does 
not want to make unnecessary curves 
but simply to have walks and drives 
slope by the most direct routes. 
Shrubbery can be naturally grouped 
at the turns and near the entrances 
and terminals of roads and paths. A 
large, natural, irregularly shaped bed 
looks much better than small “dinky” 
beds stuck out here and there over 
the lawns. The grouping of shrub- 
bery in large masses has the advant- 
age that by a well selected collection 
a succession of bloom may be kept 
up throughout the season. Shrub- 
bery can be very effectively used to 
»lend the house into the setting of 
the lawn. For this purpose, the taller 
growers should be placed next to the 
building. The others diminishing in 
height to the grass in front. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
a list of those suitable for planting 
will be given. W. N. HUTT. 





Hints for Fall Fashions 


REPE de Chine collars are ver 
and almost indispensable Touch 
ored hand-embroidery add to their appear- 
ance and can be made for any dress or to 
be worn with many dresses. They are easily 
washed and always ready. 

Negligees are found with hand made lace 








and embroider Soft materia!s seem to be 
most popular 
Misses and girls continue to favor the 
iddy biouse. The shops are showing them 
vith colored collar and uffs, and others 
pure white. Some of he newest have no 


yelets at the neck 


is to be a favorite fabric for 
a 










tailored and sport suits as 13 separate 
skirts 
Gray is to be worn again ym 
ned with navy blue wi sctive 
Children’s clothes are er 1 ever 
a three-fold reason: they are > eas 
y laundered, last longer and cons¢ Aart antly 
‘SS expensive The most durable material 
and lasting colors are selected for the tiny 








bred land and water fowls. Send 
stamp for catalog. Mention this pa 
per when writing, Address, 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, ind. 





MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK 


Bargain 


People don’t just see how 
we can make this splendid 
winter-weight underwear in 
war times to sell at a popular 
price. It sure opens your eyes 
to see all the extra values. 
Just get this: Hanes Union 
Suits have a tailored Collar- 
ette which snuggles around 
the neck and keeps out the 
cold; Elastic Shoulders with 
Improved Lap Seams that 
“sive” with every motion; 
Comfortable Closed Crotch 
that stays closed; Wrist and 
Ankle Cuffs that hold shape 
and keep out winds. Every 
button is. good pearl, sewed 
on for keeps. 





Greatest Sold at 
Winter opular 
Underwear § rices 


FLA STIC MINIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Is it any sort of won- 
der that all these suits 
are sold mighty early 
every year? And isn’t 
that a mighty big hint 
for you to lav in your 






you, write us. 


duplicated. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


stock before it’s too late? If you don’t 
know a Hanes dealer somewhere near 


A Boy’s Union Suit 


Here it is—the union suit mothers 
have always wanted for their young- 
sters. Strong, long-lasting, yet soft, 
cozy and warm— its value can’t be 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 


(21) 








The Most Amazing Underwear 


in America 


fi! Zp 








1105 


















































closet, and 
































ifferent 


Patented special features that make 
the Allen’s Princess different from other ranges, and 
more convenient for you are— 

The different warming oven witn pipe behind the 
handy cabinets instead of tea. shelves; 
the different direct heating, ten-gallon, copper reser- 
voir; the different sat blast fire box; the different as- 





bestos lined, triple wall con- 
struction in front, back and 
bottom; the different copper- 
bearing-iron metal used throughout. 
The result—better cooked food, 
§reater comfort, less expense. 

Write for catalog and men- 
tion your dealer's name. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood —widef 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any# iw 


beg od Barts of all kinds. Wetter 











LOOK AT THE AD. WHEN ADDRESSING YOUR LETTER 








































ecntaining Nitrogen are no rains from above 
rte apes Acid S&} 


= The Plow That 
7 Makes Rain 
From Below! 


So You may fertilize your crop liberally. You may cul- 
wana =, tivate with care. But droughts may rob you of the 


¢ red yields that should reward your efforts. ; 
Ais spaces store: 2 But you are not dependent upon the weather man. 


You can insure rains from underneath when there 
The way to deo it is 
by fall plowing and sanatlog with 


The McKay DISC Plow=!Subsoiler 


You can plow 6 to 16 inches deep and break up the subsoil. This 
will make millions of timy air spaces where water will collect as 
though held in a sponge. It will prevent guano 
being washed off inte crecks and gullies as . 
it must do when shallow running plows are (17) 
used. When summer’s suns have parched 
your top soil, thie moisture will be drawn 
up to the surface by the heat. And in thie 
oil water ie phosphoric acid and potash which bas been washed down into 
the subeoil. 





In the McKay {is combined for the first time a disc plow and sub- 
eoiler of wonderful light draft. Any farmer can operate it. The 
subsoiler sucks the discs into the ground. It will not ride over hard 
spots. Built for horse or tractor power, 
emp ge CCan be used with or without subsoiler at 

ame ww otachment. Sold on a guarantee. 


Use Your Subsoil Farm! __, 


Make it store up winter's rain for summer. Give the 
soote a chance to go out after food. Write today for name 
wf dealer in your section and booklet full of valuatile in- 
formation about fall plowing. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co. 
Box 57-A 








aaa YOUR OWN _ PRICE 


That's what every man dees whe owns Properly Terraced, Datched, 
Tile Deained or Irrigated Land. And if you don’t want to sell, 
your increased yearly profits are just like turning waste land imto 
cash. Progressive land owners in every state and practically every 
— Union have discovered that the only way to brmg 
their fand up te the desired state of production is to get a 


Bostrom $18 Farm Level 


and make spare days the most profitable days. Also fills the bill 
g, Road Building, Foundation Work, etc. 

The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market everday gems, the latest 

\A improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses which aalicoen youtoseethe 

cross on the Target 2 quarter of amile away. Mian Size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 

Target, Plum-Bob and full instr included. Weight 15 pounds. Ktis- 

used and endorsed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. County Farm Demon 

stration Agents, and you will enderse it, too, after using at—if mot Your 

\\, Money Back, including express both ways. Write today for description of 
Leveland Telescope and details of our Money-Back Guarantee. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. 08. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 














DLO ovo SHEETS 


Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—hig¢hest qual- 
ity and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


Actual service tests have proved the superiority of APOLLO-K EYSTONE for all purposes 
where long service and resistance to corrosion are pny Look for the Lo-— one added he- 
iow the cates that Copper Steel és used. Roofimg and Siding 
Products are strong, durable, fireproof and reasonable in cost. So Pym = iby jlcadios 
dealers everywhere. Send fur 2 free copy of our “Better Buildings’ ving fu 
information and building tans of great value to coat Felek, ana Suara buildi — 
ERICAN SHEET AND 


Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 





i. Z. GRBEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C 


. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


OCTOBER 
1. How May We Improve Our Local 
Scheels, or Premete the Reading Mabit 
Among Grown People? 


2. Debate or Entertainment. 














The Tenant Problem 


ar tenant problem is easily one 

of the most serious matters which 

today confront the people of the 

South. It seems that instead of im- 

proved conditions 

everywhere, in 

some sections at 

least, matters are 

growing worse 

There is less of 

that sympathy and 

mutual helpfulness 

now than seem- 

ingly existed a de- 

cade or two ago 

MR. WRIGHT In many sections 

the landlord is growing more dis- 

trustful of his tenants while at the 

same time the tenant is growing 
more suspicious of his landlord. 

It occurs to me from considerable 
observation that the share system of 
tenantry is the most preferred. View- 
ed either from the standpoint of the 
landlord or that of the tenant, it 
seems that it is preferable. It would 
seem to make mutual helpfulness ad- 
vantageous to both, as the greater 
the crop produced the greater the 
share of each would be. Also the 
lease system seems preferable to that 
of tenantry at will. Under the former 
the tenant has some incentive to im- 


j} prove the soil, is encouraged to di- 


versify his crops, to sow legumes and 
im numberless ways to aid in the im- 
provement of the soil. Under the 
“tenant at will” system there is abso- 
lutely no incentive whatever to plan 
or to execute the work with a view 
to soil-improvement except for the 
present crop. : 

The alarming growth of tenancy in 
this country, and especially in the 
South during the past decade, should 
cause us to make at least an investi- 
gation as to the causes of this state 
of affairs, and to set about endeavor- 
ing to correct these abuses which 
have sprung up in our civic life. Here 
is a field for the legislator who has 
the welfare of his neighbor and the 


good of his country at heart. 
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a 
Serve the Nation 
by getting the most feed value out of your corn. 
Husking ears and making fodder of the rest, gives 
25% more feed value from the crop, and saves fabor. 


Appleton, the first successful husker, has 45 years* farm ma- 
chmery knowledge built into it. Simplest, strongest, mechan- 
acally perfect—husks cleanest, shells least; has most efficient 
com saver. Cuts or shreds stalks etc., w hile hhusking ears. 
Easiest, safest to operate. Works in any condition of corn. 


PPLE 


Guaranteed to do more work with less 
power than any husker of equal size. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE co., Inc. 


**The House of Service” 


Distributors for APPLETON Corn Huskers and FOOS Gasoline Engines for the States ef Virginia and North Carolina. 
Machines and Repair parts carried in stock at all tmes. 
We would suggest that you write for catalog, stating size and style desired. 
We are now in our new home, 28-30 South Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 


x * 


TON 





It would be well for us to keep in 
nind the words of the poet: “Ul fares 
the land to hastening ills a prey, 
where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” and “A bold peasantry a 
country’s pride, when once destroyed 
can never be supplied.” C. C. W. 


Wake Up Sleepy Neighbochooii 


vs HAVE always wanted to live in 

a community that has the coéper- 

ative spirit,” said a Johnston County 

farmer who had, after years of effori, 

failed to arouse 

such spirit im the 

locality where he 

lives. We are 

coming to the 

time when a pub- 

lic-s pirited and 

progressive citizen 

will not be con- 

tent to live in any 

dead community. 

MR. GREEN The indifferent 

and sleepy rural community is a sor- 

ry place for a home, just as a sleepy, 

dea’ town is an undesirable place for 

the home of a progressive and indus- 

trious family. Rural communities 

have reputations either as intelligent, 

progressive and coéperative commun- 

ities, or as stupid, inactive, “stand- 

pat” localities that are satisfied with 

things as they are. Young people 

leave dead rural communities amd go 

to town, and you can’t blame them. 

No community can be anything else 

but dead where there is no commun- 

ity coOperative spirit. Is your com- 

munity noted for something or for 
nothing? 

a ok * 

“Wehave been unable to succeed in 
organizing a Credit Union amywhere 
except where there was a Farmers’ 
Union,” says Prof. Camp. In an un- 
organized rural community farmers 
are usually jealous and mistrustful of 
each other, and there can be no co- 
Operation along any line on a basis of 
Mistrust. It is mot surprising that a 
Credit Union can be organized only 
in communities where the codpera- 
tive spirit has been developed in the 
Farmers’ Union. An institution like 
that does not find congeniai atmos- 
phere except in a get-together com- 
munity. 

* * Ok 

Quite a number of Local and Cenn- 
ty Unions in North Carolina are plan- 
ning for a fall and winter “Campaign 
for Unionism.” If these plans suc- 
ceed, as they will if properly directed, 
it will mean a revival of the spirit of 
Unionism and cooperation and an ex- 
pansion and growth of the organiza- 
tion. No organization can succeed 
unless its leaders keep everlastingly 
on the job. If preachers should stop 
with their work the church would 
soon disintegrate and disband. Tiat 
is a wise purpose on the part of sev- 
eral local and county leaders to start 
a campaign for the Union—and oth- 
ers may profitably follow the ex- 
ainple. J. Z. G& 


News — Other Union States 

ECRETARY A. C. Davis of the Na- 

tional Union writes: “I leave for 
Des Moines tomorrow, where we or- 
ganize the lowa State Union. This is 
the state to receive statehood this of- 
ficial year. South Dakota came in 
March 15. Will start an organizer 
into Minnesota next week.” 

The Tennessee State Union did an 
excellent thing when it elected dean 
H. A. Morgan of the State Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station 
a member of its State Executive €om- 
mittee. It helps the Union and the 
agricultural extension work to have 
them pulling together. The Tennes- 
see Union is making a fight for a 
State Bureau of Farm Markets. 
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ARE WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL BUYERS AND 
SELLERS OF 


BAGS, BAGGING, 
BARREL COVERS 


ee banal DESCRIPTION 
Enterested in 
FERTILIZER B BAGS. 
Write us for quotations. 
DIXIE BAG COMPANY. 
P. 0. Box B, Rishmend, Va. 


— 


Be Well Dressed 


SUY CLOFHES THAT FIT YOU 
; AND (FIT YOUR PURSE 
4 OUB doliar ‘buys. through Lombard Profit- 
; 
fi 


WE 
t 





























Sharing ‘Plan, greatest value. We have ao 
*big-salaried saleeman. ‘We sell direst 40 you 
and save you money. Ter example: 
tadies’ Shoes. $149 up: Stockings, lfc to Oe 
peor pair: ‘Waists, 49e up: Skirts, 98 up. 

Men's Shoes, $1.99 up: Trousers, 
Tennis Shees, G7e up. Huntireds of remark- 
able values illustrated ‘in 60-page catalog. 
We pay all delivery charges. You must be eatis- 
fied or money roturned. Don't Ist @ penny 
postal card stand :between you and geed elsthes, 
Write for eatalog “ow. Dept. P. 

Bailtimare 


LOMBARD Sibur CO. ‘tirvune 


Gas For Cooking and 
Lighting On the Farm 


We are discontinuing our line of Jenne 
Acetylene Generatora and offer entire stock 
on hand at extremely low prices to cicse 
them out quickly The “Jenne” is one of 
the most satisfactory gas machir.es on the 
market. Sate and economical to operate. 
Produces excelitent quality gas for lighting 
and cooking at lowest cost. Now is the time 
to install! Write for confidential clearance 
prices today! Act quickiy. You cannot buy 
at these figures after our limited stock is 
sold! 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL 
COMPANY, 
Dept. P.F. Richmond, Va. 


Ship Us 


4 Your Eggs, Poultry, Veals, 
Hogs, Fruit, Potatoes, 
and Farm Products. 
Prompt returns. Quotations and 
other information gladly fur- 


nished. 


J. K. HANSEN & CO., 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Reference: Seaboard Nat. Bank. 




















FOR SALE 


Choice, Beciganed Seed Wheat, Blue 
Stem and Bearded, $3.25 per bushel. 


WHEAT 
RYE 
OATS 
VELVET BEAN 


South 


per tu 


Genuins 
Rye. $3 


Georgia Tall 
Abruzzi Rye, 


Growing 
$4 per bu 
Recloaned Bus: 
bushel All 


Proof 
Srst-class 


Oats, $1.50 
seed 


per 


for 
Less 


Richland, Ga. 


Sale—Car Lots or 








F. A. BUSH, 


ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox 
Jasis longer: toughest weather 
known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq 
ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and order < once 80 to insure 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
$21 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 

ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quiek returns. . Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO 
Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 








Brand Rubher Roofing 


resister 














Hustier Saw Mills | 


ail! turn that waste timber iato good American dollars. 
‘farns money:for you sawing your neighbors’ timber. 
Lumber is selling high aud going higher—this is your 
Sppertunity. Write for catalogue, prices and informa- 
tion today. Maiicd FREE upon request. 

SALEM IRON WORKS 








‘01 LILERTY STREET WINSTON-SALEM, N. c. 4 





ODD JOBS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


The Lecal Union Can Make Its Neigh- 
borhood Famous for Beautiful 
Homes 


_ will you find a subject 
more worthy of consideration 
than this—the problem of making 
country homes beautiful? Where is 
there a richer field for Union work? 
We all enjoy meeting neighbors 
and friends and talking with them, 
for without such meetings we become 
self-centered and narrow, but for 
genuine pleasure nothing can take 
the place of the ‘home, and we must 
remember that merely a house is not 
a home. 
Farm homes need not be expensive 
in order to be beautiful, livable and 
attractive. Every Southern farmer! 
has the ability ‘to paint his house if! 
he will only recognize the opportun-' 
ity; and even the peorest rural dwell- 
er may glorify his ‘home with flowers, , 
may have large and spacious grounds, 
with trees and vitres and shrubs that 
will delight him and his family and§ 
be a revelation to the passer-by. 
Where a community is progressive, ¥ 
the Local Union may do a great work! 
to hasten the budding of this pro-! 
gressiveness. They can buy and ap- 
ply paint codperatively; they can buy 
and set shrubs and vines codperative- 
ly; and they can buy and read books 
on architecture and landscape gar-, 
dening together. There great 
held here. 
Don’t you think 
worth working out 


A Fight the Georgia Union is Up 
Against 

N GEORGIA and other parts of the 

South we have the rich land-own- 
er and the sith dich tax-dodger 
A big effort was made in the last 
Legislature to repeal the land equal- 
ization law, the best law ever placed 
on the statute books of this state, 
and recently a north Georgia politic- 
ian had the gall to announce that he 
was candidate for President of the 
Senate on that issue; and I hope he 
will be snowed under so deep that he 
will never be heard from again. 

This class of large 
has swindled the state of 
that by rights belongs to the Con 
monwealth. These large landhol ers 
get the unearned increment from the 
efforts and achieveme their 
neighbors who have improved their 
property and are assessed twenty 
dollars an acre while the big holder 
gets his in for two or three dollars 
an acre. Such injustice should not be 
allowed, as it is a tax on progress and 
a rank undefendable to the 
small progressive f when his 
land is of the same quality and often 
just across the road from ab large 
holder. It is the ht—the 
few well organized, eedy Heh 
against the unorganize ; ae indiffer- 
entmany. W.T. CHRISTOPHE R. 
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Officers of the North Carolina and 
. *e ’ Ld 
Virginia Farmers’ Union 
OLLOWING are the 

North Carolina and Virginia State 
Unions whose terms will expire at 
the approaching annual meetings, the 
North Carolina Union meeting in 
Winston-Salem, November 7-8, and 
the Virginia Union in Lynchburg, De- 
cember 5-6: 

Officers of Virginia Union 
President—A. B. Thornhill, Bent 
Vice-President—W. B. Vernon 
Secretary-Treasurer—George H 

Sandiges 


Executive 
bell; Geo. A 


otticers of the 


Creek 
Bowles, 


Committee—k, F, 
Lambert, Rural 
Carro!], Surry County; T. E 
rordon, M. E. Padgett. 
Officers of North Carolina State Union 
President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Matthews. 
Vice-President—Dr. J. M. Templeton, Cary 
Secretary-Treasurer—E *. Fatres, Aber- 
deen. 
State Organizer—J. Z. 
Executive Committ 
Chairman, Statesville 
Cc: & Wright, 
erly, R. F 
Raleigh. 


Bower, Camp- 
Retreat; H. H 
Thomas, C. M, 


Green, Marshville 
Sd B Gibson, 
W. H. Moore, Bruce: 
Hunting Creek; C. T. Weath- 
D., Greensboro Clarence Poe, 
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In a series of advertisements 
‘we wilt te!t you how COKER'’S 
PEDIGREED SEEDS are bred 
and tested and show actual 
sults of our breeding work. 


This shows yield of PEDI- 
oe oats and rye in bush- 
sls as compared with seed not 
peal greed. 


SCRUB STOCK IS 
UNSATISFACTORY 


The Southern farmer has long re 
ed the value of pure-bre 
intelligent progressive 
would think of ‘breeding beef or dairy 
cattle with a scrub sire. He selects the 
finest pedigreed animals he can buy. 
The same general principles apply in seeds as 
in animals. Why then should he be content 
with making poor yields of scrub crops from 
seed of unknown petligr It requires just as 
much fertilizer and just as much labor and the 
same land to produce a scrub crop, as a crop 
from pure-bred productive petligreed seeds. 

A truly valuable Petligreed seed will usually in- 
crease the yield from 10 to 25 per cent and 
make a better quality of product [t costs neth- 
ing to get this increase except a few dollars 
more for seed 

Realiaing the great sustained by Souther: 
farmers from planting inferior seeds, our Mr. D. 
R. Coker began 15 years ago the ‘breeding of 


COKER'S 
PEDIGREED 
SEEDS 


Southern staple farm crops se chat tine 
ugands of Southern farmers mares proved con- 
usively that COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED 
yield big dividends and make hantisome profits 
for the man who plants them 
Under Mr. Coker’s direction we are producing 
better field seeds for the South. All Coker’s Ped- 
igread Seed are bred to pedigree by experts on 
sur own seed-farmis. They are seed that in 
many te have outyielded ali, others. ‘hey 
ure cleaned and graded—no @irt—no trash—ne 
light weight, immature, low-yielding 
grains. Their purity is guaranteed. 
A tag is attached to each bag giving 
eir percentage of purity and germi 
ation 
Detailed description is 
free catalog 


PEDIGREED SEED CO., 


DAVID R. COKER, President. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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You Pay for Victory ) 


OR 
for Defeat 


a, W het 
save this 


to = pba 


You Pa 


money, billto 
that it can be shortened will 
and the way to shorten it is 
mere sight of this great nation 
have a discouraging eff 
Defeat 
cost would 
burden for free 


Now is the Tn to Act 


to safeguard your 
tion. Invest in one more bonds of the LIBERTY LO/ 
can buy. You will be lending ited 
ernment at 4 per cent int 
be as as it is humanly 
the nation to 


he wot or 
country millions 
quickly a.m d fight 


For the 


ery day 
dollars 

hard. The 
conflict will 


lost. 


War costs 


or 


ect upon 
victory. jn tof Cc the 


Ger an 


War 
able 


expensive than 
billions of tribute tc 


n citizens to bez 


is vastly more 
be added 


be intoler 
born 


America 


prolonged taxa- 


A. .N—a li you 


freedom and your 


or 


eTes 
safe possible 
win this w 
Could 
banker 


tion 


safer or mor 
bank 


any 


your or any 





Address 


i hereby subscribe for $ worth of 4 per 
cent Convertible Gold Bonds (2nd Liberty Loan issue) of the 
United States. 
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PIANOS & ORGANS AT LOW PRICES 


Progressive Farmer readers can now get from *’TheSouth's MailOrder House” 
on the same little-profit selling plan as other goods, strictly high-grade Pianos 
and Organs. Our instruments are guaranteed to give satisfaction in the south- 
ern climate and are sold by us at prices that saveyou big money. They have 
the genuine musical quality, usually found only in instruments of much higher 
price and are backed by the unlimited tee of @ you know well. 
Easy payments and 30 days’ approval before you pay us a cent. Beauti- 
ful new Piano and Organ catalog just out gives eur surprising low prices 
and explains our liberal free home trial plan. Write today for a free copy- 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 




















ROOFING 


“SOVEREIGN” Brand 
25 Year Gold ~— Guaranteed 


greatest re ing value on 
Americ an marke. Don’t n 
mistake of buying before 
fully examined our Free samples, 


Quality Guaranteed 


Gold Bond Guara ‘ 
Sovereign Slate Covered Roof- 
ing is guaranteed for years. Our 
plain and sand surfaced roofing is 
guaranteed to last five years longe: 
than similar kinds of other makes 


Low Prices 


Gold Bond 
Roofing costs no more 
other ordinary roofings 
Prepay a!l freight 
know just exactly 
Roofing costs at 
freight. bills five 
you thought they 

Free Samples 
Good big samples that you 
ligently examine, also a copy of our 
catalogue and a specimen copy of our 
Gold Bond Guarantee, al! scent FREB. 
Write today—sure 


The Carolina Metal Products Co. 


The South’s hae Denniesterets and Dis- 
tributors of ROOFING. 


@isinein, N. C. 


ike t 
h 


care 


Our 
you. 


ntee prote 


Or 
2o 


Sovereign Guaranteed 
than many 
Besides we 
eharges so you 
what Sovereign 
your station. No 
times asp much ag 
would be 


can intel- 


Dept. A, 





COUNTRY FAMILIES WANTED 
FOR COTTON MILL WORK. 


We have a clean, sanitary and 
good houses with cheap rents, 
cellent school and 
community influences 
The mil) furnishes regula 
treatment. Experienced emp! 
sto $15 weekly. Wo 
learners and have 

teach them and increase pay as 
become mor: experienced. work either 
or women, fourteen year Y age or over, 
ferably sixteen years of age or over 

We are constantly on the kout for the wel 
and betterment of ur people Only 
people wanted 

Write, or bett til], « t 6 
for yourselves 


PILOT COTTON MILLS CO., 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


| DRAIN TILE 


Mr. Burch Williams, 
Miss., writes: 

“I will 

or a bale 


drained 
inch to 


heaithy villax 
good markets 
churches vith good m 


ment with 
earn tror 
onable 
erienced 
eir 


respecta 











Tunica, 


gather 50 bushels of cor: 
of cotton per acre from my 
land that used to stand 1 
24 inches deep in water.’’ 
We make hard 
tile. Sold direct. 
Ask for prices 


ature. 


Chattaneega Sewer Pipe Werks 


Manufacturers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


STUMP PULLER 


Now’s the time to clear up your 
ground at trifling cost with a Sturdy 
Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
sovee ture increases leverage; two- 


burned glazed 
Prices low. 
free liter- 


anc 


Re F, 














2 tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins. 
Free Catalog of South’s Mail 
Order House shows Stump 

Pullers & Farm implements. 


THE SPOTLES CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








‘Wonderful Money Saving 
Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. 


Y1 EREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZ 
perrod ap. Get free Book ant Aste eps to on 
won BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 87 - _ Cleveland, Ohio 








Portable W: 

lf This is the cheapest saw made. 

Only $9.90 saw frame to which 

® ripping table can be added 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
funced and ail charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for 4 

Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5, Belleville, Pa 


cod 




















PEACH & APPLE 
TREES ac &up 


eam, Bleu, Oherry, Smal! Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, ete, 
GENDINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. 
QERUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for free catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 6 Cieveland, Tenn. 








Remember that if wha 
is not 


at you want to buy 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
wou can often get it by putting a 
f) our Farmers’ Exchange. 


ittle notice 








SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


————_# 


I.—For Nitrate of Soda at Cost 


7 c 
will attempt to get 


Doms E. D. Smith’s amendment to 
the Food Administrgtion Law, which 
proposed that Department of 
Agriculture be empowered to pur- 
chase large quantities of nitrate of 
soda for the farmers. At a recent 
meeting of the society, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas, 


iltural C “lub 
of 


Aiken County Agric 


the benefit 


h 
tne 


Senator Smith, of this State 
had an amendment put on the Hoover bil 
in the Senate, authorizing the Agricultural 
Department of the United States to buy and 
contract for nitrate of soda in large quanti- 
ties to sell to the farmers of the country, 
seems that the Secretary of 
as not acted in the matter, 
re, be it resolved, That this the 
Agricultural Club do approve of this 
law and appoint a committee of three to 
communicate with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and urge him to act and what 
prices nitrate soda can be obtained for.” 


see 


Il—Women Aid in Food Conserva- 
tion 

OUTH Carolina women are joining 

heartily in the food conservation 
movement. At a meeting of the wom- 
en’s Council of Defense meeting in 
Columbia recently the housewives 
went on record as disapproving the 
serving of sweets at social functions. 
This action was taken further ef- 


to 


A Hint to Farm Husbands: Get a 
Woodshed and Fill It inp 


j #4 7E lived over a h 


and observation and experience 
have been my tea chers. Most of our 
everything 


farm people do 
fore they to the winter’s 
Some of tl actually 


ply of wood. 
come in cold and tired after a day’s 
long hard trip with wagon 


ntury 


attend sup- 


iem 


work, or a 
and team to town, and take a seat by 
the cheerless chimney corner, or the 
sad, dark looking stove before they 
remember that the cleanest place in 
the yard is the woodpile; or if there 
is plenty of wood, it has lain out in 
rain or snow until it takes half a gal- 
lon of oil (at present prices!) to kin- 
dle, and when necessary to replenish 
from the same wet wood, more oil 
must be used to keep the wet logs 
from extinguishing the few coals that 
are left. 

How different it would be if we all 
had a simple little woodshed and kept 
it well filled! The average man says 
he hasn’t time.” and “can’t get la- 
bor,” and makes aj world of excuse 
but he knows better. It takes more 
time to do anything in a shiftless, 
haphazard way than it does to work 
it out systematically. 

When Mr. Farmer 
leaves no good dry wood 
with, nor to keep the 


i 


and 
cook 
warm, 


off 
to 


house 


goes 





Sheep and Horses Special,” 
letters from our readers. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR OUR HOGS, SHEEP 
AND HORSES SPECIAL 


‘ITH hogs nearly 20 cents on foot, the South’s hog crop should 
be double what it is; with wool and mutton at record prices, 
sheep, rightly managed, offer attractive profits; if the South is 
to do its part in feeding and clothing the nation, adequate power is 
necessary, and this means efficient horse power. 
mind, The Progressive Farmer will issue on November 17 a “Hogs, 
and for this number we invite experience 


Please bear in mind that (1) letters should deal with actual exper- 
iences, should be concise, to-the-point, and preferably not over 300 or 
400 words in length; (2) they should deal with hogs only, sheep only, 
or horses only, and if all three are discussed, do so in separate let- 
ters; (3) all letters must reach us by Saturday, November 3. 

Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 are offered for the three best letters, with 
payment at regular rates for all other letters used. 


With these facts in 








forts to conserve the supply of 
as advanced by the Food 
tion. 

Mrs. F. Louise Mayes, oi Greenville, 
is State Chairman. Her report show- 
ed that 40 counties have been organ- 
ized and the work moving with or- 
derliness and dispatch. Prospect is 
to have five remaining counties 
brought into line within the immed- 
iate future. The Council has sent re- 
cently to Washington in bulk 30,000 
Hoover cards, while h havc 
gone forwa from individuals. About 
3,000 women have been registered for 
service, with reports from 15 counties 
yet t be filed. 


Ill.—Livestock Men Meet 
xteenth 


Lore $13 


the 


sugar, 
Adminis 


Tra- 


the 


undreds 


Td 


As- 
Oc- 


annual meeting 
uth Carolina 
sociation was held in O 
tober 17 and 18. Many 
tal interest were 
tinguished stockmen and 
Among the subjects were 
and Its Relations to Successful Agri- 
culture”, “Feeding the Dairy Cow’, 
sreeding and Feeding Pure-bred 
Swine”, “Production of Pork for 
Southern Markets”, “Wants of ‘the 
Orangeburg Packinghouse”, Beef 
Cattle Production in South Carolina” 
ene an Weevil and How to 


bat the Same” 


Livestock 
gebureg, 
subjects of 
by 
farmers. 
“Dairying 


discussed dis- 


ot 


Com- 
IV.—Fair Promises Well 
HE State Fair, 


2? 


held October 
-27, promises to have record at- 
tendance, despite prosecution of _the 
furopean war. The location 

Jackson here will be an attractive en- 
ticement to the people from all sec- 
tions. The exhibits are to equal in 
volume and character those of any 
previous year and the livestock array 


superior to former 


be 


efforts. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Costs cessThan 
Woon S hingles 


Wh sad es Roofing is 

EPROOF. Easy to Nail on. 
rust or leak. GUARAN-~ 
FOR 20 YEARS Yet costs 
than weod shingles for we 
se}! direct to you 

“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 
$3.77 Per Square. Freight Paid, 

Other Rooting For 9ie 

Send—TO-DAY for BIG FREB 
PLES TO TEST. 


Dept. P oo FENCE & ROOFINGCO, = 


Savannah, 
Ga, 


ons 
TEED 


you less 


SAM. 








ON’'T WASTE 
YOUR MONEY 


First—Don’t waste it by feed. 


| ae = B28 6 Ge 
Take advantage of our fifty 
years’ experlence—select from 
‘the mest complete fine made, 
the mil! suited to YOUR needs, 
We have it. 


STOVER MFG. @ ENGINE CO. 


234 IDEAL AVE.. FREEPORT, ILL. 

SAMSON WIND MILLS. STOVER S GOGO ENGINE. MAGNETOS, 

ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS, WOOD SAW FRAMES, 
WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACKS, HAND GRINDERS, 
FIRE PLACE FIXTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIALTIES. 

















Spotless reliable Wood Heater makes the 
most economical heating plant you can find; 
cobs, etc.—anything § 


asily 
ulated; sheet metal, double-seam y botto: 
very durable. Write for new catalog Ne Nf 
of South’s Mail Order House showing ful] & 
line of heaters— Oak Heaters, (wood or 
soll Hot Blast Heaters, (coal or wood)— 
and the New ‘‘Perfection’’ Oi! Heaters. ¢ 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 ShockoeLane, Richmond, Va. 


Hotel Richmond 


Richmond, 








Virginia’s elegant, 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In 
the City. Meet your friends 
Richmond—$1.50 per day 
booklet and map of City 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA, 


new and 
Heart of 
at the Hotel 
up—Write for 














oo Oe eo) ~ 


AUER’ 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
WALL BOARD 


Cheaper ang Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
the arm in Winter and Cool 





I 7 b 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS ‘cO., 


ne., ? 
Richmond, Virginia. 


WE SELL 


EDISON LIGHTING seen 
WATER SYSTEMS 
WIND MILLS, ENGINES, RAMS 
PNEUMATIC TANKS, ETC. 
Write us today for prices and particulars. 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL CO., 
Dept. P. F., Richmond, Va. 














A GUN FOR EVERY 
y) eee ie PURPOSE 
OF hac heath EY RIFLES 22 to 50 Calibre 
oa SHOTGUNS 20 to 10 Gauge. 


Winchester Rifles and Shotguns 


Dependable, accurate and sure fire Write for 

Pati and booklets Lowest prices. Specialists 

in chester, Colts and 8. & W. Arms. 
MORRISETTE REPEATING anus co., 
ail Order Dept., ichmond, Va. 











GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best ma head 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-b' 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 2 
bh.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 
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Saturday,'October 20, 1917] 


How a Thirty-acre Field Was 
Saved 


WILL describe how I terraced a 

field of 30 acres, saving the good 
soil that was being carried away ev- 
ery year. This field is all one great 
hillside. We ran all the lines on a 
level, except within twenty feet of 
the ends we allowed a drop of several 
inches to take off the water freely, 
putting down the stakes every fifteen 
steps taken by the target-carrier. 

The first line was run at the highest 
part of field, and each of the others 
was run two and one-half feet below 
the one above it. This puts all my 
terraces about fifteenor twenty yards 
apart at the widest places, and five or 
ten at the narrowest, this depending 
upon the steepest slopes. 

I must say here that extreme care 
must be taken to keep the level true, 
or high and low places in the terrace 
bed will be the result. 

I have the terraces plowed up to a 
good height. After a very hard rain 
I plow them over, making them wider 
and higher each time, and of course 
stronger. After plowing these beds 
up higher I intend to run the rows 
across them, instead of parallel with 
them as I did this, the first year. In 


Although this is my first year of 
terrace experience, I am well pleased 
with the results, for my land has been 
protected enough to exceed the cost. 

J. R. WEBBER. 

Elza, Ga. 





Ditching a Wet Bottom 


WO years ago my brother and I 

planned to cultivate a field of 
about six acres, which had formerly 
been cultivated by tenants. It is al- 
most level having just enough fail to 
permit slow drainage, and was cut to 
pieces with small open ditches, run- 
ning in all directions, thus making it 
necessary to have a large number of 
short rows. Still it was almost too 
wet to cultivate. 

On one side of this field is a large 
open ditch, and on the other a hill. 
The water that fell on the hill flowed 
freely over the field, and we decided 
that here was the trouble. So we 
planned to stop it. We dug a ditch 
around the foot of the hill, giving it 
just enough fall to carry the water, 
and finally turned it into the big ditch 
on the opposite side of the field. Then 
we set to work filling up the small 
ditches in the field, and didn’t stop 
until the last one disappeared. 

The result was surprising. The field 





for them. 


with our next issue. 





OUR GREAT NEW SERIAL STORY BEGINS NEXT WEEK 


N NEXT week’s Progressive Farmer will begin one of the greatest 
treats in Progressive Farmer history—a serial story the whole 
family will enjoy and which will carry happiness to a hundred 
thousand Southern firesides the coming winter nights. Look out for 
the first chapters in our next issue and tell your friends to look out 


“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” is the story; a country life story of 
love, adventure, humor and high ideals. Did you read “The Jucklins” 
we printed some time ago? Everybody enjoyed it, and “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” has all the same delightful qualities but is an even 
better story and an even greater author. 

You can’t afford to miss any of the chapters. 
somebody read aloud every chapter to the whole family, beginning 


Plan now to have 








doing this I can do away with the 
troublesome short rows. 


De hae 


Clear your stump [and 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 

wder. One man with a 

can rip out any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 


Works by leverage — 
Principle as a jack. 100 pound 
pull on the lever gives a J8-t0n 
= onthe stump. Made of the 

nest _eteel—guaranteed against 
breakage. Endoned by U. S. 
Gov. experts. 











Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


HAND POWER 


Stump 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick , 
Box 164 


182 Fifth Street 
Ban Francisco ,~ 
ifornia 





[er cab ataeebsee) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 

© the Factory} STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 

Direct + Made of Open Hearth wire 

pew heavily galvanized—astrong 

durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 

Hi. tm Sisting fence. Sold direct to the) 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 

5 Here’sa few ofour big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 24c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fe 35Xc a — 


Our bi, 


sh 100 
and heights of rm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at) 
money-saving prices. It’sfree. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BRCS. Box 64 Muncie, Ind. 
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| self through its active tobacco 





is much drier than ever before, and 
we no longer have to turn every few 


feet, but have most of our rows a | 


quarter of a mile long. 


W. T. CLEARMAN. 
Hamilton, Ala. 





Virginia Tobacco Markets 


RIGHT tobacco leaf is in great demand for 

cigarette manufacture in all the markets 
of Virginia. Bright wrappers too are selling 
very high. Ail good leaf compels very prof- 
itable prices. 
offered and 
average. 


Dark primings are still being 
bring 14 cents returns on the 

Rapid selling at Danville prevented blocks 
in the movement of inferior grade stock, Us- 
Cigar- 
stock and leaf for export active 

supply is limited. 
were turned over at a 
was the highest 
loads went at 70 


are in 
Three million 
30-cent aver- 
while 
cents. 


cents price, 
quite a few and 72 


< mesa . | 
Good sales of primings at Richmond, some | 


50,000 pounds 


cent average. 


being quickly sold at a 14- 
Several loads of high-grade 
dark tobacco sold at 22 cents, 24 cents, and 
one lot reached 32% cents. Larger deliveries 
expected right along. 

Late receipts at South Boston show good 
body with a lack of color; receipts, 1,500,000 
pounds; average sale price 25% cents. 
tember 3,367,816 
$889,748.18, or 26% cents. 

Highly satisfactory conditions 
grower exist at Petersburg, where the mar- 
ket is extremely active and brisk. Quality 
and color of offerings are varied and hence 
prices jumped about at 30 cents, 35 cents, 41 
cents, 43 cents, 46 cents, 
and 55 cents. 

Farmville is making quite a name for it- 
market. Its 
weekly receipts run about 22,000 pounds, the 
offerings vary from weak primings to good 


Sep 


receipts, pounds, sold for 


for the 


49 cents, 51 cents, 


| leaf, and prices here compare favorably with 


those obtained in the larger markets. 

Amelia market is open and business is 
booming. In this section sun-curing is being 
substituted for smoke-curing in many in- 
stances, and this means that the curers will 
have to make a change in the marketing of 
their product. 

At Rocky Mount a few piles of extra good 
leaf ran up to 75 cents a pound. The week's 
receipts are 1,650,000 pounds; average price 
28% cents. Sales to date 10,800,000, average 
price close on 27 cents. 

At Winston-Salem the receipt records have 


been broken at two million pounds for the 
week. Leaf in good order and color, aver- 
age price, 30 cents.- The high prices were 


close on 70 cénts. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE advance in the cotton 

market this week, and the Savannah quo- 
tations reached high record, going % 
cents above the level of last June, when 
good middling touched 27% cents. On Tues- 
day, were posted at 27% for 
good middling. The last burst of strength 
was due to I of frost over a 
large and important part of the belt. Se- 
vere damage is officially reported in precise- 
ly the section where the backwardness of 
the crop rendered a late fall season indispen- 
sable for maturing anything like an ade- 
The crop is generally recog- 
nized as short in practically all of the lower 
part of the belt, and frost as early as Octo- 
ber 8-9 would seem to sound the death knell 
to hopes that the higher districts would heip 
out the general These first frosts 
are usually followed by another more severe 
after a brief interval, and it had been hoped 
that the would have until 
about the first of November to make good. 

The demand well indeed. 
Although receipts so far are more than 500,- 
000 for the corresponding 
period of last year, exports show hardly any 


was further 


a new 
top 


liberal 


the appearance 


quate yield. 


average. 


immature crop 


keeps up very 


bales less than 


decrease at all, in spite of the numerous re- 


strictions to shipments. For the first two 


months of the season, 
England 
iny 


leading points in New 


have taken more 
That 


claims 


for 
certainly 
the high 


cotton than 


previous season would 
that 
hecking consumption. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 


seem to negative the 


prices are 


Water Without : 
Pumping 


utente: 
Tt 
ETE 


Plenty of It Too 2m 


BSOLUTE reliability, low 
first cost, and no need of 
attention and repairs are the requisites 
of a perfect water system. Engines are 
often a source of annoyance, windmills 
depend entirely upon the wind, and hand 
pumping is enough to drive anyone off f 
the farm. Be absolutely free from all f 
water supply troubles— install a 


RIFE RAM 


Any stream in your neighborhood having a fall of 

three feet or more and a supply of three gallons or 

more per minute, will operate it. The Rife Rams 

vary in size froma machine for one family’s use toa 

city water system, Thus you can co-operate with 

your neighbor if there is no stream a farm. 

REMEMBER: —Low First Cost — No Repairs 
for Years—No Freezing—No Fuel—No Labor jf 

are the high qualities of the Rife Ram. 

No skilled labor required to in- 

stall it. Over 11,000 in daily 

use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write today for catalog and 

Tell Us Your Water | 
Supply Conditions 
and we will send free estimate on 


your require- 
eo ere 

















You not only can help your neighbors by 
getting them to subscribe for The Progres- 
sive Farmer but help yourself also. We 
offer liberal commissions to club workers. 
Why not write us for terms? 














GASOLINE or KEROSENE 
PORTABLE or ON SKIDS 
SAWING AND SPRAYING 
Outfits from 1%-HP to 12-HP 


The most sturdy and depend- 
able of all engines. 


In economy of operation and main- 
tenance there is none that enjoys 
a favorable comparison with it. 


Reeco Pumping Outfits 








REECO ENGINES 


Rider - Ericsson 
25 Murray Street, New York City 


ngine Co. 

















CLARIDGE . 
A likeable style— It is an 


|» ARROW 


formfit 


COLLAR 


and that’s only one of many 
things that accounts for its 


great popularity. 
20c ea. 2for35c 3fors5oc 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., 


MAKERS 








of leading farmers and contractors and 


1-ply, wt. 35 Ibs. . 
Price per roll, $1 05; 
ing we know of. 
l-ply 2-ply 8-ply 

Wt. roll, 36 Ibs. 45 lbs. 
Price, roll, $1.30 $1.65 


ai 


also sp 





Ship 
THE 
Address desk D480 for Special 








in spite of the greatest demand for rubber roofing ever known we have not advanced our prices 
this year. Almost every factory and dealer has advanced prices from 10 to 50 per cent. The U. Ss. 
Gov't has endorsed rubber roofing by using it exclusively on roofs and sides of allcantonment build- 
ings. This and the immense crop increase is causing ademand that is taxing the roofing mills tothe 
utmost. Farmers everywhere are ordering now so as to have their roofing before bad weather 
starts. We can ship same day order is received. Order now and be sure of getting your 

roofing and saving money. Each roll contains 108.8q. ft. with nailsand cement for laying. 
Spotless Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South; used by thousands 


riced roofing to buy; equal in weight, length and thickness to any others 
Cote ore. ae 2-ply, wt. 454bs. $1 39: 
Price per roll R e ’ aa r 
s Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing is the highest grade rubber roof- 
—— : The quality of felt used, the genuine asphalt saturation and superior 
skin coating puts this roofing in a class by 


6b Ibs. 
$2.00 
i ormati d 
Write now for full bey we _ za gat ire, sie 
ped quick from Richmond—Little treight—No delay. 2 
SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. 
Roofing Propesition. 


giving perfect satisfaction. The very best low 

1 ie @1 TA 
8-ply, wt. 65 ibs. 4 
Price per roll $1.7 - 


iteelf. Made in four weights. 
piy 
65 lbs. 


samples of 


= 
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| THE MARKETS || Stop Losing Hams 


Put the salt right to theQs 
North Carolina Markets 


bone at the start, with a 
Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 


Turley Meat Salter 
markete of North Carolina for the week ending Bat- 


Then you're safe, even if weather turns 
urday, October 6, as reported to the Division ¢ 


warm. Get it. Use it. Money 
Markets, W. Ik. Camp, Chief: 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered two-year-old Angus Bul © avoid in- 
breeding will sell or exchange ‘ idewn Sheep, 
Young ewes. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. €. 

















11g year old female. First cheek for 
them. J. M. Whitley, Snow Hil!, N. c, 
GUERNSEYS 


on Gue eae Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
vi le, Tenne 


1 registered Angus, 245 years old bull; 





gets 


n” 
= 
2 
oO 
id De 
o- 5 
° 
” 
sinning ane 





back if not satisfied. Write 
for prices. T. J, Turlsy, 


Box $82 Gwensboro, Ky. 
































































| : | Registered Guert sey Bull—4 years. Mont Brittain, 
g ~ | Horse Shoe, N 
La] — = ng — 
. 313 ~ HOLSTEIN 

Your C 82? |DURABLE ROOFING | icc tiie nity thm 

our Corn Crop Bly @ | 8a | mache “three. months olds 1 Rigg & - 

B Tows = E Ss Ss Extra Good—L ow Priced | gair $7 Meridian llege i Miss 
Bok im Complete with Large Head N ‘ 5 
What’s the use raising a bumper corn 50)$1.10)_ Directions for Laying in C =~ ‘JERSEYS 
crop, if half ef it is lost through imperfect 007 1.00/$3.00 | 1-piy, per r f 108 sq. feet One Registered Jersey Male Calf for Sale Ww. 
: a OO} ....) . 2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet Rowe, Hamptoi Pars * 

wetorage? oe 1.00 wine 3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet .... s Hare i: haat a Jer °F - ne 
° ~ 0; 85) 3.01 WRITE FOR SAMPLES pares i egistered Jerseys, two to twelve 

1.5 5 months ( Howard W. Odum, Athens rgia 
The Martin Metal Crib 00 ae eee ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS co. ; i vs ; ox . . a : ¥ 
; eat 2 Pere rainia. egisterec bigh grade 
provides perfect protection against oh dlc Ee vn 1.00] 4.00 | Riehmond, eSIELe cows and 1 ements We 
mould, thieves, fire and weather conditi |S eatlanid: os 5) 1.00 k Ci F d Mill guarantee satisfaction. “Suncrest ea Kollock, 8. C. 
Made of heavy rust-proof galvanized iron. | Wilmington 00) 1.25 tia er i €e | S Jerseys for Sale—Three bull calves six 
Come in sections—easily erected and is In- Wilson : 1.00 _ Grind corn and cobs, feed, ol sets Knight, ve g Fox, Golden Lad 
iv per t's und scanlt t, yeauties and thei iS are great 

expensive. 





table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. 74.80 to $40. FREE 





milk and cows. Also four ye 
bred to a bull whose dam 
pounds butter in ten months.  Satisfa 
M. B. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


an 
Scotland Neck, 2 


2.06% (de- 
yellow, $1.95 


helfers all 
record of 603 





guaranteed, 


Write for booklet, “Storing Grain for | 
Profit,’ and prices, j 
i 















FOREIGN PRODUCTS CO., Inc., “Whit SEDATE Ke Viral NRO TE TRIAL. Write for catalog. SHORTHORNS 
Md 753 ¥ Orleans, ‘ $4a@ 4.0 j B timore $3 THE A. W. STRAUB CO Two Reg 1 Shortho Milk Cows—L. N. B 
Dept. A, Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 455 cee bey : Dept. M-38th SFilbert Sts... Phitadelphia, P2, BR sd meals tered St sort eee ilk Cow L. N. Bur- 
shel, $1L.25@i : 3 if ral, 


Deelers — Write for contract. 











Columbus, 


‘RABBITS 


135; Birmingham, 150-p ” gacks, nO: ———— as — 
*ksonville, -pound sac kg, n4 Atlanta, sur Nambia “Sari, Ga $1 to $2.! h. Write 
150-pound = $3. : ; Washington, 150- pound FARMERS’ EXCHANGE pt A et ART CD Shi aie dy 
. $3.25@3.50; Chi ‘ago, sacked, bushel, $1.¢ , 
‘k 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- p meng | Quick ; Boston, 120-pound $2.75@2.85; Bete, 2 DOGS : 
Sone powerful, economical; From Richmond | sacked, per bushel, $2 : ; Pittsburg, sacked, per Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale H. B. 
useonly 1 pt. gasoline per, fj - bus shel, $1.25@1.36; Cincinnati, bulk, per bushel, MACHINERY Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. ae oes a 
hour per h. p.; ith. @ j #1.10@1.30. " Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 







































- j 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: N w York SiGe ee ee OLS Oa aE OI ERR eR 
b.; gaaoline or kerosene; “k y Pi hcd-vcinhcscaaay Sy ah A tcl Sharples Sens rator A. Cyphers 144-egg inc abator 
Hpte $3.50@4; Pittsburg, $3.15@ 3.25; Bal- ha ry R 
full power guaranteed; why: ; 1 






; Columbus, 
Wasn ningtow, $2@ 
$3@3.50; bhiladelphia, $ . For Sale at a Bargain 
3.25; Chie ago, $0.50. Williams Mill wood saw, 


2 unused cow stalls. Sacrificed. Fred Parker, Wash- 
ington, EE. & 


80-day free trial; easy 

FREE Cat- 
alog of ‘“South’s Mail = : 
Order House’”’ giving rock-bottom prices on En- 





Setter Puppies—Rezis 
R. Hi. Dutton, He 








—-horse power gas ¢ 
gin, tank, belts, ete. 








Fox Terriers cleaned ‘em up 
No wharf rats St A hachey 
Ps 






































ae j a 
Cabbage.—Jacksonville, per crate, $1.75@2; New c layton, Summerfield, N. €., Route 2 a pies, four dollars. W. F. Ps rdse t, Rt : 
ont Mill Rigs, etc. Write for copy,today. York, per barrel, $)@1..0; New Orleans, bul per For Sale—10 horse-power mounted International White Collies for Every Purpose—Besr 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. ; Philadelpn.a, buik, per ton, $20@22; Harvester (€o., engine (gasoline and kerosene) ful helpers, toyel friends. Pedigreed pups ty 
yulk, per ton, $2 5@27; Atlanta, 100-pound Praciically new and in exeellent condition. Reasol vember lst. Write now. Roseland Wenneis, Burke- 
crates, ‘1. v0@ 2; Chicago, 75-pound crates, $1.40@1.75. for selling, am using a larger power D. W. Thorp, ville, Va. 
P. | BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES Rocky Mount, N._ ©. Ue ae ee Guaranteed Squirrel Bitch cn dollars. 3 
Greensboro Nurseries, For Sale—Tractor, 30 H.P., with six bottom P. & O. Guaranteed rabbit Beagles; one o sum. Beagle, ten 

















































































































































































































































i pe plow and Clark cutaway harrow, This Coe dollars each. Trained and partiy trained ccon and 
I | 1ing order. 500 new irst vppossum hounds. Coitage Hill Farm, Hoykins, Va. 
GREENSBORO, N. G. - | FI R i * kK fc F ) lg it, a we a need f for engine = SHEEP AND GOATS ——a 
| own } V4 3lantyre Farm, Vox 6 iss 2 Os Es sas saci a ae 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines | | } 4 By ‘or Sale—Neut Range Ewes and Goats—In ear 
| ay : : 
land Chi oma Lm h Blacks Pi | havi Scan HELP OR POSITIONS WA NTED Roadview Marion, Ala. ae 
. US wecccscccs t Ss Sh » owes, > yistered 
Polan ina an ammot ac ige Charlotte 18)$18.50 : Shropshire es, bred to repis i 
Shetland Ponies. ea Rei en ce 14| 16.00 oe vast w eG hire Yairymple Parm, Lexingion, N. Cc. 
Baer | Hamlet) o..5s 66.5. BO] TuorW0) fete eee Two 0B MOBE BEEEDS 
17.56 \ { c erienc Tobacco o ro si 
ih wee es fs tone He i rm on share 1 Gray 6 and 10, with foal, weighing 
i phe | 18.00 | land. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warrer Me leven undred, $350. Derk ros., Siler Cy, 
W ALE | 17.00 | - ; ra sg] GAUL) a 
ps —- Wanted—Experienced 2 v 1 4} ; acd } 
SEED HEAT FOR S ce me: ip butter making, to run X ante rp = ode or Fy re d Jersey, ber 
Little Red, Leap’s Prolific, Fultz, poe ih cows and calves. W. E sey, and Holsiein heifer calves, yearlings and brec 
ton wel ss . fe oD. hs | heifers. Connell, Warren Plains, N. ¢. 
Fulcaster and Stoner. } an ~ Waited—Thoroug! farmer abd wife wi o | 300 Head Pure ares Red Poll, 
All recleaned, for $2.75 per bushel, f. 0. b c hicaxe + creamery extra, 344c; extra firsts, an shear shee} fl and care for and fee gus young cows heifers, not 
3lackstone, Virginia. Wwa@d2zwe than ex stock and build fences. Sti Wages expected. O. D prices “ Ber chert 1 ma and 
’ extra, ; Hill, Kendalia, W. Va. St Marion, Ala. 
Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Inc., 5 : z Wenig Bal ae —aame | 
‘-—KerT 2 r . * Tobacco actory ants Salesmen-—— $125 nonthly Jer Po f cy 
BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. and expenses for right man. oxperinece unnecessary heifers, , of su ‘h eal as Golder 
J complete instructions. Piedmont Tobacco Noble lands, ‘‘Eminent the Gre 
» Dan ivilie, Va. reasonable. again have a nice crop 
= , * yam perry a China pigs, large type of the best Vir ain 
% Owing to draft ahd Saas Yr 
r case e nh stré igh o ten weeks, ¢ $10. act Pairs 
orked territories open er tralis, € nt to tel eeks, at A 
66 ° E Orleans : specialty. — Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. G. Hous- 
rn ter 1 from interested persons : a 
Any Boy or Girl Can am af) oscie to bear from “interested. pers i- | ton ‘Wairflelds Vac sdbaanicth 
Chees wew 3} Daisies, 27¢; New Or pany, De 69, na, Minn 
Progressive Farmer Pig Bg Winona Gatien Se ¥ : nee POULTRY AND EGGS 
* ” é Want Position as | Farm Manager in South—45 
if The Onl Tr Hogs—Jersey and ¥ rkers, $19 50@ years old, married. Ten years’ experience in farming Soa ids ene ad A SRO IRO Sia 5 ey 
yi y 19.60; ghts, $18@18.50; roughs, Expert accountant with large experience in handling LEGHORNS 
$18. é t 75) poun $19.90@ help. Gilt edge reference iare in erop. | — é 
fy ee ; R Tana veer Cc. L. Beard, Box 424, Elizat setht wr cy. For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn eeeding 
’ & ss, 80- ounds, $17.75@18.50 yug a ee, ae ee : tee Saar Beafchit 
of i Pe @18.50. r : rough, § Wanted—A good man to take ch farm and ae Riel records. Red Brier Farm, Hendersor 
as ; . : truck garden. Jf a man has a family boys whe Ai sol 
C24 esi ON Gree ae SEED AND will wo ie with him it will be better ill pay salary Choice i Males—Young’s | strain, Whit e 
> $ " “2 D MEAL monthly in cash. No sg acke r or Shirker need apply. Leghorn C Cockerels. Carl Gilliland, Siler City 
. ; } Middling |Cotton seed] go of | Must not touch whiskey. Sand! * Aberdeen, N. C. North Carolina. 
eon ane \Per Bushel| Meal for , “Single Comb White annd Black Leghorns—Cockerel 
54 ee 1 F | Ton | Seed _ Single Com i x h s—Coe ‘ls 
4 DUET era ~ $1.00 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES and | yearling hens. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
- & Durham Pose * a aa - = : . 
b ONC Oy 1.00 a Best Buniieen “Gaining at Piedmont—Expenses half Si White Lezghorns—Pure-breds Tox 
Ser Lumberton 5.25 1.10 ROO what business colleges charge. Positions plentif ful. lent finished moult. arlings, $1.50; 
% : ws isa S aetate a mresel 25.00 1.12 a Established school. Address, William HEurns, Lawn- two-yea Is, $i. Cunningham Por y Farm, Lar 
Monroe 26.40 1.00 P . dale, N. C. easter, South Carolina 
as Raleigh ; Se | ates 1.05 | 300 3 eee 
s Scotland Neck ...... 25.00 | 1.00 | Pe. LIVESTOCK _ OBPINGTONS 
. IR este ots. 5 2a) (ira s 25.50 L.00 2500 “White Orpingtons rite’ ¥ nts. night 
. ale e pingtons-—-Write * your wants Midnight 
eablainesicseass Ree Tee ee ee mmacrrrrannccoen | Poultry Farm Bibi rty, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES | Buff Orpingtons—Stock and Exys—Write tor prices 
j Somme High Prices for Tobacco Berkehires. Stone Gate Farw, Petersburg, | @!¢ show record. Bloom Kendall, Sheil Ni 
e oe ToBac CO is about thres high as SERIA REDS 
: = it has been for a great 1 s, and is Selected Nerkshire Pigs Registered, $10 James For Single Comb Rhode Island ockerels 
higher than ever known 1 ven the Ritchie, East Fruitland, N. ¢ and S rize Winners at Charlotte, Wilson, 
oldest bi 1 i Registered Berkshire Pigs ¥ olla at e} et The Observer, Charlotte, N 
in the or weeks oid. Mill Kueb Farm, > | ROCKS os 
. = m € " - ' — = sania 
The Progressive Farmer :— a GTR a ie 10 cach, reg- | —isignt Pure-bred Bard Rock Pullets, $1 cach, W 
: ie = ¢ Vverage beer - } A. MeDonald, Sanf 
I'am sending you a picture of “ehh aes Gr ires—Three : ih | Se ek Sad . 3 
4 . ~ : . ¢ ] edirrees ets $15 ar 1 VW tal : Barred Rock Cockerels—$i and $2 
myself and “Lady Grace,” the fine Di ni years | eee pe pileameiiia aNg Tht each. B.C. $ Reidsville, N. 
. . d lifted Old score are veing wiped cones tad - a. * = = 
pig I earned by getting up sub- xe banks report un precedented ae DUROC- sERSEYA Riereinn atid ae Rock 1 ain 
scriptions for The Progressive indeed the gold tide,—Danbury ter Knollwood | Smith, Warsaw, ( 
Farmer. Any girl or boy can earn ieee uae : Barred Rocks—R i, Parks and Mittendorf bred 
P tl ‘ 3 if | Ee 1 t 2 ¢ 7 kK. oO strains. ¢ $3; pul lets, ¢ Keowee 
one in 1S way .1r they only trv. Gi Calhoun, N. ¢ 
a» ee inning Ch ———- 
Thanking you for such a fine pig, bd C shire ey Pigs—$ is. . TURKEYS 
I am, with best w ishes, PR Senne Path, S. $ r¢ ile bagging | 40 Mammoth | Bre nze Turkeys for tched 
. ° : Po euavarauiniae A 10 7 Rg Re eee | ukas eiseint A SO eH 
Your little friend, ; ee ih i la., 1 pent per hundred, Fars Vi Oaks, Virginia 
eer rtton, apping 3] ere | y y 
LOUISE GILLON. ,Covington, Tenn., t5e per hundred pound ingle age 7 ee 
a 5 of nt, bagging and ties free '] pior VI 5 cocke f 
Grenada County, Miss. : : Frank Hamrick, or Champion Stra 
tevist 1 Duroc-Je vy pig a % hs ¢ I er \ ‘ ina 
Has i DP. i and inoculated olera, $10 each, Lau- | ———— a ———— 
Cottonseed Prices asl ati MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
te ab ; v ) « re} B k m, ©li a } KS Al S BHeEis 
NOTE:—“Boys and Girls” — Join - a F merc ae 
“D: ig Be P i Hione Path s C 2 - $ r ton S a R te Dur Boi ! ‘ H Brahn Anconas $1.25 eact Mrs ester 
the “Pig Club” at once while the \ yar & $68 to $72.50 pe te ey are ‘ e lina Grove, 
F 5 t grea ! $ . ! i Ire ne "hite r or r 7 J 
farmers are selling their farm pro- rk 65 per ton | | Ss: i Pn onary Dace ares DELO esc teen 
pe t i ) -ACL annie tte on f 
ducts and have money to pay you ee Darton | arolina 
rear’ec warn 2 tT : Covington Tenn. ‘ 75 per ton . Re fia a pore) Matured Pulle is White Leghorn: and Par 
fora year’s subscription. Turn to aaeel Wee, <\ 0s... eer ke Gee tee Hoge—Such as were. in § | eae MA AE eee 
the nomination form in another —_— ; , j be 6 A. Dor 
z - x » sae i le—Pigs ready for re Grottoes 
part of this issue; fill in-and send ,“Could you, sir,” asked the Boston tourist Alexander, Rt. 1 ~ SEEDS AND PLANTS 
. of Nelse, the janitor who wa veepir the 
it to us today. cP ih oI tae ak ; Pier ne ———— = 
ie eee an ee ne een Soe) ee MPSHIRES we nto oo etd cnt, 
aph office, ould you, r, direct me » a - 
. public tatorium ?” For Sale—Registered Ham behire Hogs—All ages ; CABBAGE 
ADpM4ewre “How's dat asked Nelse Graham Moore, Charlotte, N ache Long Island Cabbage Seeds for Sale—Write for 
T “I asked if jy could « t di- oO. I. C.’8 prices. James J. Councill & Sons, Seedsmen, Frank 
rections to a natatorium,”’ explaine the YET 5 - a ae lin, Va 
. rent ( r strair giste stock. am- 
Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. sheryl eel ” } — ‘ 1 ‘Bros., Crou N Cc sonia ind aly. ; . Wakefield and Surehead Cabbage Plants—1,000 for 
Oh, yassah,” replied Nelse, ‘I kin do dat, : : cemateiipiaidindas Ut ee De aid. By express, 1,000 fer $1.25 Plant 
a Bj but, boss, you wanter be mighty keerful POLAND- CHIN: AS- Farm, Ulah, N. C. 
Dese here defectives is makin’ raids near — 7 1_Chi ; < Tle ere . es > . i oe 
r omtes ary PP 4 - tad - - Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Breeding unexcelled Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Express $1 per 1,000; 
Pagnen” Writeng to’ advertiners, aay: tem Rot day Dat loge ree: oe UP right yo a Prices Ss aenpanien: Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C parcel poste it ee se gly a Aa Imme 
ritin you as an adv -rtiser in The P s- An sompin oo, With an air o riend- ae - = ° diate shipment. a, ‘Ee roctor, 2erabreke, } c 
pa «poet Sean a r ' sl the sudtaniinae ly interest, ’ a stranger like you is, if TAMWORTHS Cabbage Plants—Genuine Flat Dutch, Charleston 
ve Fe ; Fs . > lity ; io} ' - - — its—G ch, 
ae hee “i Weg bs ek’ a " ne Reco you aint mighty keerful | dy 11 hand you _For Sale—Pure-bred Tamworth Boars, three months | Wakefield, Marly Jerseys, $1.26 per theusane. Ship- 
of all advertising it carries. sompin’ you kain’t drink after you git it. old, $10. W. H. Watkins, Winston-Salem, N. C, ments guaranteed. WH. W. Sieg, Jacksonville, Tenn 
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Saturday, October 20, 1917] 


Cabbage Plants—Ready to _. Wakefield, Drum- 
head and Duteh.  500- mailed .10; express coilect, 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 3000, $5. yhite Bermuda 
Onion sets, 90e peck. H. 8. Ballard Ca, Parvo, , Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Re ~ady now. Prepaid 
post, five hundred, dollar twenty-five; thousand, two 
dollars. Express, thousand, dollar fifty. Five ‘thou- 
sand, at dollar twen ty-five. Farmers’ Plant Company, 
Martins Point, 8S. C 





Cabbage Plants—Succession, Jersey Wakefield, 
Charteston Wakefield, true to name, guaranteed. 
Ready for shipment now Several acr Niet fill 
largest or one to ten thousand, $1 ver ten 
thousand, $1, f.o.b. Tifton. Adams & Smith, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

arly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch—Satisfaction guaranteed. By express: 500 
for $4; 1,000 for $1.50; 5, at $1. 10,000 and 














up at $1 f. o. b here st: 10 
for We; 1,000 for $1.75. immer- 
llc, 8. C. 
‘ ‘abbas e Plants—VFali and winter heading. Imme- 








Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch. By mail, postpaid, 500 
$1.15 .000 for $2. By express (charges collect), 
1,000 for’ ; 5,000 and up at $1. Coleman Plant 
»., Tifton 





Hardy Frost-proof Cabbage Plants from te i 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 
0,000 1 over at $1. Prompt shipment satisfac- 





tion guaranteed. Directions with each 
grow our own plants. 
Georgetown, 5S. C. 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plante—Ready for immediate 
ahipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: by 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for $2.25; by 
express (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1. 50, 5,000 at Si. 25 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Piante—Absolutely frost proof variety and 
true to name—finest plants we ever shipped, safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Quick shipments. 
Pry us. Charleston and Early Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Succession. Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6; 10,000, and over $1. Parcel post paid: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. J. T. & W. G. Clark, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


jer. We 
Enterprise Truck Farm, 








CLOVER 
250 Bushels Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 
bushel. Shields Commissary, Scotland Neck, a 
“a sur Clover —Double screened, 10c pound; single, 7c. 
Valuable circular free. Lambert, Darlington, Ala 


Bur Clover—Screened once—sufficient dirt left in 
the seed for inoculation which is necessary to secure 8 
atand. 10 pounds to the bushel. 5-bushel lots and 
upwards, $1 bushel, f.o.b. Robert S. Link, Abbeville, 
South Carolina. 


Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. Seed 
guaranteed the equal of anyn offered. $1.75 per bushel. 
Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. Valuable 
planting instructionns with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, | Marion, , Ala. 








COTTON 

Recleaned Leap’s Prolific 8 bushel. Hartwell 
Scarberough, Burlington, N. 

~ Cotton Seed—Blue ribbon, first. prize at fair. W. 
H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—Record: 2 
bales per acre. Earliest variety. Free from all diseases. 
No boll weevils. Write for particulars, R. S. Len- 
hardt, Carnesville, ¢ Georgia. 


?hree Bales per x Acre—Record of Manley’s Cotton. 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, winds and disease. 
40 bolls to pound; 42 per cent lint; staple 1% inch. 
Doubled yield of other varieties in weevil sections. 
Have private gin and culler. Write for facts and 
proofs from your own state. Special price on early 
orders. KE. 8. Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 

Vandiver’s “Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Record: Four 
bales per acre. Earliest big boll; 40 bolls make 
pound: 46 per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll 
weevils. Free from all diseases; 1%-inch staple. 
Have private gin. Private culler. ‘We are originators 

this wonderful cotton. Others are imitators. Write 
us for facts and proofs from your own state and 
special price on seed for early delivery. Vandiver 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


~ ‘Triee—Care fully ‘selected and ‘improved. ‘for 6 ‘years. 
{t’s as early as King’s; much more prolific. The best 
otten for rich and bottom lands. Truly a boll wee- 
vil beater. If you are unacquainted with our improved 
Trice, get at least a bushel for trial. No anthracnose. 
No boll weevils. Price, until November 3, $2.50 per 
bushel f. o. b. Bells. As to merits of our cotton 
write, H. S. Nichols, District Agent, Jackson, Tenn. 
Qnly a limited amount of seed. Order now. J. D 
Crowe & Son, Bells, 














OATS 
Fulghum — Oats— $2. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum, Appler, _ Bancroft. 
Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga. 











~ Seed Oats- -Fulghum, $1.65 bushel; Appler, $1.10 
bushel; Bancroft, $1.20 bushel; 100 Bushell, $1.30 
pastel ‘Texas eee ee Proof, $1 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Co., G 












reinia a Gray Winter S Seed Oats for Sale—In any 
quantity. The pure Turf oats, very heavy yielding 
varicty, free from obnoxious weed seeds. Prices on 
request. H. H. Mischendorf, Forest Depot, _Va. 


Pedigreed Seed Oats — Patterson and Fulghum 










strains, Ac ed to Gulf States and smut and rust 
proof P) r and November—green pasture all 
winter 6 bushels in a ywed with 
orn, 8¢ ul velvet beans or lespedeza. Send for 
sample reer Bulletins. “Cc rop short; be 
juict Ss 


. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 
PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Pree. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis: 


Cheap—Pedigreed Sa Trees—Grafted 
y trees in my own orchard. Sest quality 
Write for prices. H. H. Simmons, 














RYE 
—Recleaned, $3.75 per bushel. 8. 
th, Va 





t Quali sed Rye for Sale—Ask for prices. 
n Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 





i Rye—Abruzzi Seed Rye—(From _ pedigreed 
» $3.20 ‘bushe ; 10 bushels and over, $3 bushel; 

vn seed rye, ee 50 pene 10 bushels 
$2.40 bushel; Ros 3 3 bushel; 
and over, $2.90 bostel Kirby Seed Co., 














00 bushels choice Abruzzi Rye, Coker’s 





een strain at $3.50; 300 bushels genuine Appler 
oats at. $1.75 Chas E. Commander, Florence, 
South Carolina 
= STRAWBERRIES 
« i Li ady Thompson and Klondike & whberry 
ts, 20c or 100. L . Long, Furman, 









oved Lady Thompson es Choice 
eo of 








la fl per 500_ prepaid, 
4 *k, Cor e, N. ‘c 
VETCH 
p, Augueta ow until December. ~ Lambert, 
ra igton, 





re 1917 Hairy 


Vetch—20 cents per pound. Frank 
ea Ora F 


a 
WHEAT 
leaned Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat—$3_ per 
Casey I r0S.., Dudley, x: ¢ 


Sale—Purple Straw Seed Wheat— 
aned. Jas. H. Johnson, Liberty, N. 
' Seed Whea 











$3 bushel, 









—Tinpoved Golden Chaff, $3.75 bushel; 
Li "8 Prolifie, $3 bushel; Red May, $3 bushel; Pur- 
ple Straw, $3 bushel. All of our seed wheats are 
Southern grown and cleaned. Kirby Seed Co., Gaff- 
ney, S. ¢ 





Seed Wheat for Sale—500 bushels stover or Mira- 
cle seed wheat, extra large plump berry, $2.75 
bushel. Montrose Warm, Orange, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Abruzzi Bye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. Wool- 
folk, _ Fort Valley, Va. 


Seer “the “Famous _ Mimosa Tree’—1 cent each. 
Jas. Fulton, Belew Creek, N. C. 





For Sale—Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, “Blue Stem 
Wheat. R. Meadows, Lowndesboro, Ala. 


Red WwW onder Seec 1 Wheat, sure st cre cropper, three 
C 


dollars. North Carolina Seed Bye, two sitxy. Hick- 
ory Grove Farm, Conover, N. € 





North Carolina Seed Rye, Seed Wheat, Hairy 
Vetch and Crimson Clover. Write for prices. Hick- 
ory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C, 


ae and Cabbage Plants—$1.5 
by expres: 40 cents 100 postpaid. 
lots. Oakiin Farm, Salisbury, . Cc 


M Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants for 
Wall—$1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 
thousand; 50 cents 100. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Abruz Rye, $3 bushel; 5 bushels, $14.50; 
bushels, $28.50. Farmers can afford to pay my price 
for seed wheats and ryes, enclose certified check or 
money order at once, stocks getting low. J. M. Field, 
c Climax, N > 


Home Grown See i By 
Rust Proof Oats, p 
ed, me 90. All ir 
of 2 bushel 
Sptings N 


0 per thousand 
Special price in 














10 








50; Abruz 






$3.50; Red 
I ifie Seed Wheat, reclean 

nie ‘Triple B. se amless bags in lots 
r me . Coulter, Connellys 











For Sale- -Blue Stem wheat, Bearded wheat, $3.25; 


etal and stock raising farms in bes 
tions 


Am in position to interest you. F. H. Bobbitt, 500 
West Main Street, No., Gainesville, Fla. 


(27) 1111 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


For Sale—If you want to buy one of the best gen- 
tt agricultural sec- | 





in Florida write me quickly for full particulars. 











near Gainesville, the Home of the State Seis orsity 
and United States Experiment Station. v 
dred, no waste, well watered, all fence d, and 800 

acres in cultivation. Rich clay subsoil Price $35 | 
per acre. Can supy 


Southern farmers will find rich virgin Rect at 
ridiculously low prices at Georgetown, S ; Long 


Staple cotton, tobacco and all staple 
here. One crop should pay for the land. Let me 
send you a magazine telling you of a real ne 
Free for came oon B. 


2 1- e 
opment Agent, Seaboard, Air Line ailway Company, Livestock Show 


market Farming and dairying demonstrations under 





Abruzzi rye, $4; South Georgia grown rye, $3; Red 
Rust Proof oats, $1.50, all first-class recleaned seed. | 
Velvet beans for sale, car lots or less. F. A. Bush, | 
Richland, Georgia. | 
} 
| 
| 





Carolina Seed Rye, $2.40; Rosen, $3; Abruzzi, 
$3.50; Red Rust-proof Oats, $1; Leap’s Prolific 
Wheat, $3; Red May, $3; Cri 
Hai fetch, $12; alfalfa, $12; Rape, 20c pound ; 
Wakefield Cabbage, $3; Onion Sets, Bermuda, . 
Pearl, $3.59; Silverskin, $2.50; Yellow Danvers, 

Cc. 


Red, $2.25. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


son Clover, $12.40; 











MISCELLANEOUS 


PAAR AAPA ALLL AAA AA AAA ARAAR DAA 
Keifer Pears for Sale—80c per r bushel. C.. Z. Bai; 
j c 





Sneads Ferr 








For Sale—Pair mules and wagon. 
Jno. Morgan, W Warfiel 1, ma a. 


“Must “sell “quick, 





y-five cents. 
Ala. 


~ Ribbon Cane Syrt 
Mark Carpenter, McKe 











2 Pairs Geese for Sale, or Exchange for registered ; 
Duroc or Berkshire pig. J. T. Jones, Buford, Ga. 





s “Oyster Shells for Pc 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
w averly Mills, 8s. C 


Be we do not r% your printing we both lose.” Aak 
for samples and prices Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. 


Shoot Geese and Ducks of all kinds on Currituck 
Sand 


s . Good accommodations, prices reasonable Loyd 
oO" veal, Sportsman Home, Seagull, oe 





try—100 pounds, 55c; 
Oakshore . Poultry Farm, 











‘Greatest Hog Fatterner on Earth—Soy bea 
contains 44 per cent DEOTART: 
pound bag. Cash with order. 
Winston, N. C. 


Buy Sugar, Lard, Flour, Meat, Coffee and other 
groceries at wholesale prices. We will sell you in 
gmail lots at wholesale. Write us immediately. Win- 
ston | Grain Co., Winston, N. C 


n meal 
$3.50 per one hundred 
Winston Grain Co., 





~ Georgia Cane ~ Syrup—New crop, made from pure, 
unadulterated cane juice, bright and thick, thirty-five 
gallon barrels. Eat more syrup—it’s healthier and 
eheaper than meat. Write today for prices. James 
L. Mauldin, Cairo, Ga. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


‘ ~~ da ican Walnuts. ™. W. Brown, Hills- 
ore, N 


Write x / Paul, Washington, N. C., for a list of 
farms for s 


Large and ao farms Easy terms. C. W 
mer, Nottoway, Virginia 


300 Aces—100 score tobaceé land, near market, 
33,300 x 12, Victori Va. 


Wanted to. a i eras P. B. 
Bradshaw, Raleigh, N. C., Route No. 6. 























it- 














“Sell and Buy Your Timber and Farm Lands through 
Roger A. Jennings & Co., Greensboro, 


For Sale—Six farms for sale or rent. Two mil 
lion feet timber. Riverside Farm, Dunn, N. C 


~ Florida— Orange Groves 3, Truck and Farm Lands— 
Also Moorehaven muck farms. Edward Hurn, Lake- 
land, Polk County, Fla. 


Tobacco and Cotton Farms—14 and 80-acre tracts 
Houses, barns, churches, schools, roads. Terms easy. 
J. H. Henley, Sanford, iid 

Do You Want to Sell Your Farm?—We ean sell 
your property and turn it into money. Vrite us. 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—Farmer and Stockman—For bargain in our 
good North Florida agriculture and stock lands. Write 
. 


J. B. Streeter, Burbridge, Jacksonville, Florida. 








Farms Bought and Sold through our Investment 
Service System in any of the Southern States. Write 
Roger A. Jennings & Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Truck and Dairy Farm—Just outside city 
limits. With house, greenhouse, barn and outbuild- 
ings. Writ to Mrs. Kate V. Hosefeld, Morganton, 
North Carolina 


Fine Farm for Sale—63 <Acres— ared. Good 
buildings, convenient to everything. r acre, with 
terms. J. Rufus Creech, Route No. 1 Pine Level, 
North Carolina 

For Sale—286-Acre Farm—140 acres cleared; four 
good houses, tobacco barn and peach orchard. Three 
miles of rae ad. Price $40 acre. Write, Owen 
3ros., yetteville, 4 














2 Acre Farm—% mile from town and State 
High School. Also 79 acres 3 miles from town, for 
sale. Good buildings on each Price and terms 
attractive W. H. Parrish, Dunn, N. C. 





For Sale—110 acres. 80 now in cultivation Well 
improved, good dwelling and barns Two hundred 
bearing orange trees, good water, also other property 
adjoining. Write the owner, F. M. Ramsey, Mican- 
opy, Florida. 





~ For” Sale—A fine farm in Seventy-first Township, 
mberland County. Two hundred twenty, -eight acres, 
hundred forty -in cultivation. This farm will be 
i this fall for division. Address R. H. Fillyaw, 
yetteville, N. €. 

Alfalfa 
Rich ‘ 
ter; 








our lime 

















or expenses 
Realty Co. 












Phe a4 
ved ads 









lo or Investigation 
Virai nian Re: alty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 


il Grass and Grain Farm—446 acres fertile, 
ird woodland, balance blue 
1; ample build- 
small Virginia town in fine 
y P only $46.50 

f catalog of this and other 
& Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

One hundred acre farm, fifty acres in cultiva 
for three years, good four-room bungalow, good ov 
houses and garden, two hundred pecan trees one 
year old, located one and one-half miles from Nash 
ville, Berrien County, Georgia Will rent or lease 


farms, “venatie 












for a term of years to the proper party at reasonable 








price. Address J. W. Malone, Cuthbert, Ga 


Fine Stock Farm for Sale—On Dixie Hig cheway | 


Hundreds of buyers from 
Central and South America 
will attend the 


National Farm and 








smaller farm 


Address Perry 
M. Colson, Gainesville, Fla 


ian do well 


i amme rT, ae 












Lands Assured b om- 


ane arena Para and 
Livestock Buyers’ Convention 
New Orleans 
November 10 to 19. 


Special round-trip rates on 
railroad and steamship lines. 
Exhibit your livestock here 
and get your share of big Latin 
American business, for which 
New Orleans is the natural 
gateway. 
Big Premium List 
Reasonable Rates 
Perfect Facilities 
For Information, Address 
I. B. RENNYSON, Gen’l Megr., 
314 Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS. 





our direction, Only approved lands offered for Sale 
If you want to own a farm write for Booklet 
sophia Dept., Chamber of Commerce, H« yuston, 
exas 














ae 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale: Five grandsons 
of Spermfield Owl 57088. 
Two 1000-lb. cows close up 
in there pedigrees.. Address. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
800 Chestnot Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































El NAA 


AUCTION SALE 


OF 


= 





AT 
CLYDE, N. C.,, 


onday, Oct. 22, 1917, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n. 
THE OFFERING WILL CONSIST OF 
Bulls of Service- Cows and 
able Age, Heifers 


A number have calves at foot and are rebred 
again. 

Every animal in the sale has been inspected and approy ed by 
a representative of the American Shorthorn Association and 
no more assurance can be given as to the quality of the offering 
than their stamp of approval. These cattle have been selected 
for individual merit and quality. Milk and beef combined. 
They are cattle that will give results. 





of the cows 


Sale begins promptly at 1 o’cleck. 


F. I. DERBY, Sales Manager, Union City, Tenn. 
F. W. HARDING, Secretary American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. 
Col. Theo. Martin, Auctioneer. 


‘0 






R. L. Seale, Field Agent. 


———E—EEEEE 


Head of High Grade and Pure Bred 50 
Jersey Heifers and Cows for Sale” 
I am overstocked and forced to sell. 


Big Bargains. If you are interested act quick. 


RED CLIFF DAIRY, 
| BLACKVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


INDIANA’S HOLSTEIN SALE, 


AT SPRINGDALE FARM, NEAR FISHERS, 
Wednesday, October 31, 1917. 


60 Pure-bred Cows and Heifers—5 Bulls. 


All young and sound—of the choicest breednig, and all guaranteed by the consignors 
All tuberculin inspected by the United States Department of Mgriculture 
CATALOGS WILL BE MAILED BY 


F. G. JOHNSTON, Manager, 37 West Lane Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Attend This Sale—Buy Foundation Stock. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


PLL LIAL PELL LL LLL LL PPD 


LARGE BERKSHIRES | 


Yho home fo Bluo Sibon stock. Two tried boars, 
five bred sows. open gilt. Will sel? at bargain, 
next thirty days. 


W. H. Hudsen, 


TIMMONSVILLE, - - SOUTH CAROLINA. 

















— BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES — 


Of large litters. Bred Gilts or Sows, $40 up. 
—.?. 4 of first prize animals at siato faire, $100 
I my winners and young stock for sale. 





E. E. PETTY, Hillsboro. N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





——KIMBALL’S DUROC FARM— 








KIMBALL’S OHIO DEFENDER 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs of modern ty « 
ages. Champion and Grand C i at head 
of herd. Properly mated pai 1 tos; pigs, bred 
gilts, bred sows and sevice boars. Everything regis- 


f all 






tered. Fifteen years in this business Convenient 
terms arranged to responsible parties. 
W. R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 








We Offer 4 Bred Duroc Gilts 
Weight around 150 pounds, 
at $35 each. Also 
Hampshire Boar Pigs, $15 each. 
MAPLEDALE STOCK FARM, 
Prosperity, South Carolina. 

















Registered Duroc Pigs—— 


8 Weeks Old, 30 Pounds, $10.50 Each. 
Fine as silk, with certificates to match. Paire fur- 
nished, no akin. Satisfaction or money back, Write 


J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 


PPRAPAAAPARPASD PL DAL LD LLL ILD SD 


TRY THE HAMPSHIRE 


AND PAY OFF YOUR MORTGAGE. 





wren 








They win in every test and therefore are best. 
We have grand champion blood in our herd and 
pigs that can’t be beat. Enter your order now, 


Prices right. Quality guaranteed. 
WAVERLY STOCK FARM 
J. L. Bradshaw, Mor., Waverly, Va. 








©, i. Cs. 


PRR Aan nner nnn orn , ~~ 





A Nice Lot of Pure-bred 






and a Few 
; Gilts for Sale. 
Prices ietens able. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
*MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
BICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 














ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
1 am offering a num- 
Aberdeen-Angus ber of young bulls, 
cows and heifers, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette. Missouri. 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


25 BULLS 1 to 3 yeasr old, $125 to $350. 
30 Bred COWS and HEIFERS, $159 to $500 each. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 


ANGUS CATTL Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Bulis ready for ser- 


vice by ‘Trojan-Erics and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
ly h 

















d PERCHERON STALLION, ree- 
fstered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibe. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 

HEREFORDS ~ 


PR mw 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sexes. 
Heard headed by Albany Fairfax and Donald 
Blackstone. 


Also Shetland Ponies—al!l ages. 























la 
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Southside Guernsey Cattle Club 


First Annual Sale! 


5=Registered Guernseys=49 
NOVEMBER 7th, 1917. 





GUERNSEYS 












Butter Fat at 
Lower Cost Per Lb. 

No other breed can produce rich 
golden butter fat as cheaply as the 
Guernsey. 

Official yearly records show—one 
cow has given 24,008 lbs. milk and 
.1,098 Ibs. butter fat. Seven cows 
average over 20,000 lbs. milk and 
1,000 Ibs. butter fat. 

Over 1,700 matured Guernsey: average over 
10,000 Ibs. of milk and 500 Ibs. butter fat a 


year, Write for the “Story of the Guernsey 
Cow.” 3 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
BoxD. Peterboro, N. H. 


LAS RASSRETAES! 





Choice Animals in both Breeding and Individuality. 





PEEKRRARLFRKRAARARRE ¥? 


LRRARURRARAARRAREKRRERARAZ 

















Government Test. 


HOLSTEINS 


PLL LPL DPI ISS 








COL. PERRY, Auctioneer. 
SALE AT BURKEVILLE, VA. 


Catalogue on request. 





& 























FEED COSTS ARE UP 
f DAIRY PRODUCTS 
PRICES ARE NOT. 








The only way to 
beat this combination 
is to get large yield cows. 


ssa TvEne Hal orto 


Their enormous yields of milk, cream and 
butterfat make them extremely profitable 
despite high feed cosis. They hold all records 
for production. Write for free information. 


THE HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERCIA, 
Box 189, Brattteboro, Vt. 














40 iotsteINs 





FOR SALE. 


ionable breeding and exceptional conformation. . Are ea- 


Cows and Heifers pecially desirable for Southern buyers because of accli- 


mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


y 2 Kentucky Helsteins {2° ,Spientia Femates._ 
5 No. a GRADE bred ty Our cattle’ has ro sme, Vane, “ashe 








VIRGINIA BREEDERS 


SHORTHORNS 


PLLDLP LPS LL LL SAA PAPI LPIA IAA 








“ CONSIGNMENT SALE, 


At Orange, Va., Thursday, Oct. 25th. 1917, 


ON FAIR GROUNDS, “ MILE FROM DEPOT. 


The best blood of the breed is found in these consignments through 
the following animals: De Kol 2nd, Butter Boy, 3rd, Bell Korndyke, 
Rag Apple Korndyke, Colantha Johanna Lad, King Pontiac Ormsby, 
Tweed White Lady, De Kol 2nd’s Mutual Paul, Mercedes Julips 
Pieterje Paul, Pontiac Korndyke, and King Segis. 

All animals will be tuberculin tested by Government. No other sale 
held under these conditions. 

The grades have been carefully selected as to breeding and type. 
A great opportunity for beginners to get clean healthy stock of good 


____ SHORTHORNS 
A Royally Bred Herd 


—-In Service—— 


THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 426449. 
Sire is KING’S SECRET—International Champion. 





Grand S're— 
KING CUMBERLAND—!niernational Champlton. 
The matrons for this foundation herd was care- 


fully selected from the best breeding material in 
the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 
tion was given to their milking qualities. 

We Are Offering a Few Young 

Bulls and Heifers for Sate. 
They are of quality and individual merit with 
breeding beyond criticism. Inspection invited. 


MEADOWMERE, 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, Prop., 
HADDOCK, GEORGIA. 



































breeding. Apply for Catalog, 
Auctioneer, FRANK S. WALKER, s 
: COL. BAXTER. Woodberry Forest, Va. oo tema SHORTHORNS 
= :: 20 Registered Cows, Reds and BRoans 
[= Conneaseenna aenseess VOPEOSEOEEEE a} all bred to our herd bulls. Some young 
bulls coming on that wiil be ready to 
ship soon All are served by Good Count 


TAYLOR PLANTATION <@ 





BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Raves 611, Meridian, mm 





and Reyal Primrose. 


BLANTYRE FARM 











Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 


HORSES AND JACKS 


DRO aS pean 





families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


























Write Us. : ° P ° . 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are 
Buford, Georgia. ° Unexcelled. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
GOATS 
~ ANGORA mgt - LISLE FARM COMPANY HOLSTEINS—BULL CALF FOR SALE | | 
none your Cray profitable eh : ar vig ks Lisle Marie Connucopia S« Bis born March 26, aln 1Ost Whi i crackin | 
See ae SOUr 1erd, and thus 0 mm. coves trom 900 individual, Dam: Marie Cornucopia 175566 ent 13510.4 po ee ae ind 52 | 
HIGH GRADE BUCKS FOR SALE, pounds butter in a year and a show cow. Sire: Lisle Zw pare Segis 129817 by a grand | 
Fifteen-sixteenths full blood. Ten dollars each son of King Segis, 87 A, R. O. daughters and out of a gr: anddaughte r of Hengerveld | 
De Koil, 116 A, R. O, daughters. All ourcows have A, R. O. or Cow Testing Associ 
KAUL LUMBER CO., tion records. For further information write } 
H,. A. BARK aisle i 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Farms in Du Page ema = Rag Reg ergs eg gg & Q. KR. R | 
{ 





u 











—PERCHERON STALLIONS— 
MAMMOTH JACKS——BULLS 
We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
Shorthorn and Hereford Bulls 
from six months to two years old, 





and can furnish Percheron mares 
in pairs or in car lots. Write us 
describing your wants. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Martinsville, Indiana. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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Champion, Point Comfort 14th. 
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At Memphis Tenn., Thurs 


<. 
es 
HAMPION COW, VERN 
Including La Vernet’s Great Breeding and Grand 
Bulls, Vernet King 4th, Vernet 
Prince 31st and Vernet Prince 36th. Most sons of the Great Grand 


Champion Show 


too 1A VERNET HEREFORDS =m 


South’s Greatest Hereford Herd to Be Dispersed at Executor’s Sale 
Greatest Hereford Offering That Ever Went Into a Sale Ring 
day and Friday Nov. 1 and 2, 1917 





Cows bred at La Vernet Farm. 


This is a genuine Dispersal Sale, every Hereford on the place being included, except Point Comfort 14th, which owing to an accident is not 
in condition to ship. Every animal in the sale except.two, are sons or grandsons or datighters or granddaughters of some noted bull. The Herd 
won more money in the Show Ring against the strongest competition in the Best Shows in America in 1914, ’15 and ’16, than any other herd 
and practically all of these show herds have been sons and daughters of Point Comfort 14th. For catalog, write 


V. T. DAVIS, Executor, 


P. O. Box No. 6 


QUEEN 8TH ges “INTERNATIONAL GRAND CHAMPION, POINT COMFORT 14TH 


100 FEMALES Including 76 breeding Cows or Heifers bred or 


with calves at foot. Every one of the great 
breeding cows for which Messrs. Davis & Son scoured the whole coun- 
try and bought regardless of price, and the great Breeding and Show 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 

























~ 
° ° 
Registered Berkshire Shoats 
Weight 75 Pounds—Sows Only. 
Pigs, Boars and Sows from Western sows and 
boar at reasonable prices. 
Grade Percheron Colts, Mares and Horses also. 
WOODLAND STOCK FARM, 
_ __ 7. 6. DICKERSON, Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 2, Staunton, Va. 
eee nae | 


DUROC-JERSEY 


PEPPPE LL O om 

















DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 

The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 

wants of the’"peopie. We can supply for immediate 

elivery pigs of all ages,in pairs or trios, properly 

mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 

quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. ni 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
If you want cheap stock, or pedigreed scrubs, don’t 
write, Wor big type high quality stock, carrying the 
best blood of the breed, get our quotations. See our 


exhibit at State Fair. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Don’t waste feed on scrubs; PASTURE in the com- 
bination makes the ONLY cheap pork; DUROCS are 
the greatest grazers. Book orders NOW for October 


“ves. “WW. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
DUROCS P's wens ow. —DUROCS 


—~Ready for shipment Otc. 10th. 
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THIRD CONSIGNMENT SALE OF THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BREEDERS’ CLUB OF MARYLAND FAIR GROUNDS, 


Frederick, Md., Thursday, November 1, 1917, 10 O'clock A.M. 
1OO0—HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE—1O00 


Included in this sale are well bred young Cows with A. R. O 
records up to 25 pounds in 7 days. Some fresh by day of sale, others 
soon due, 

A Grand Lot of 1 and 2-year-old Heifers, bred to some of the best 
bulls in the country. 

A Nice Bunch of Heifer Calves from A. R. O. dams and sired by 
30-pound bulls. 


Just a few extra good young Bulls. One from a 36-pound dam Leuwkji Lyn- 
field Pleasant Valley Kate His four nearest dams average 33.88 pounds butter 
in 7 days. He is light in color and perfect. in conformation. One from a 33- 
pound daughter of Hengerveld De Kol and sired by a son of the 40-pound cow 
Valdessa Scott 2nd, One from a 27-pound dam and sired by the best son of 
King of the Ponitacs. One son of the great ydung sire, King Model, out of a high 
testing dam, 


All animals 6 months old and over will be tuberculin tested. 
Write for Catalog to 
W. P. MORSELL, Sales Manager, FREDERICK, MARYLAND. 
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Dispersing Herd Duroc-Jerseys 


The late Judge J. T. Cowling, of Ashdown, Arkansas, had laid the foundation for 
one of the best herds of Duroc-Jerseys in the United States, sparing neither time 
nor money to get the right kind of stock. Such blood as Defender, Ohio Chief, King 
of Col’s, Morton’s Top Col, and practically every famous strain of today. We are 
disposing of this entire herd, including 7 wonderful sows, some with litters at their 
sides, others bred. 13 handsome gilts 6 months old, 8 fine boars, 6 months old, and 
his 2 herd boars. 


Everything in This Magnificent Herd Offered at a Great Sacrifice. 


Add to the above selection, my Educator, Crimson Wonder, Orion Cherry King, 
Burk’s Good Enough strains of Duroc-Jerseys, and you have the greatest oppor- 
tunity of a life-time to buy the right kimd of stock at right prices. 

I ALSO OFFER YOU SOME OF MY FAMOUS MULE-FOOT HOGS, ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS BULLS, COWS, AND HEIFERS. 


2. W. B. DORMON, —" 





NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
a 





. BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 EACH. 
Pedigrees Furnished. Best of Breeding. 





WwW. P. GIBBS, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 


REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 


Safe in farrow. 











REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
4. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





—Sale of High-Class Horses from Ewell and Cleburne Farns— | 


On November 15, 1917, at Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


These two noted farms will sell all their Horses, including Mares and Colts by Argot Hal, San 
Francisco, Walnut Hall, The Abbe, John R. Gentry, Most of them good race prospects Also 
35 HEAD OF WELSH AND SHETLAND PONIES, serviceable for every-day use. For Catalogs write to 


ALLEN CAMPBELL, or PERCY BROWN, 





Spring Hill, 


Tennessee. 
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Faust’s Big Type Big Litter Kind 
POLAND-CHINAS 


20 years breeding Poland-Chinas has taught me to 
know a good one and how to produce him, I 
am offering the best that money can buy or ex- 
perience produce, 

25 HEAD BOARS about ready for service, 
BRED WS and GILTS of Big Timm, Long 
King Jumbo, Giant Buster and Blue Valley 
breeding. 

Big Bone Stretchy Boars that will make 1,000- 

pound hogs. If you want this kind write 


L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
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TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


— Tamworths Our Specialty — 
Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prices. 
Al) well bred and none but good individuals offered 


for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
R. F. D. No. ft, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Columbia, 








O. I. C’s. 


O. 1. C.’s. Booking orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 weeks 
old, pedigreed. Sprvice 
boars, weight 100 lbs., $30; 
75-ID. boars $22.50. Best 
of breeding. 

W. 1. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


——FROST’S BIG TYPE O. I. C.’s 


10 Extra Good Spring Boars. 
Ready to book orders for 200 early fall pigs. All 
carry prize-winning pet nee and are priced to sell, 
ddress, 


Ss. D. & B. H. FROST, Route 2, Kingston, Mo. 


0 I C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
eo ae $s Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Speciality. 
No akin; prolifie, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and eirculars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


Choice lot of 5-months-old Boars, 
also a few 2-months-old Boar 
Pigs which I will ship C.0.D 
Booking orders for fall pigs at 
$12.50 each, pedigreed Stock 

must be as represented or money 
refunded R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Bedford, Va. 


SWINE BREEDERS’ GUIDE 
Official Journal of the O. I. € 
Swine Breeders’ Association 
Filled with crisp news of the 
breed and hog articles Every 
page a live one 

Soecial Offer, | Year 25 Cents. 


PRA nnn 






































0. 1. C. Swine Breeders’ Guilds, Montpelier, Indiana. 


ts the 
Economic- 
al, Success- 
ful Fuel for 
the 3 and & H. P. 
“2? Engines. 


7, . . . . . 
Eo ONOMY and simplicity combine to make 
the “Z” Engine the one real engine for your use. 
The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes work on kerosene, at about 
one-half the cost of gasoline and you get the same 
power per galion. Yes, they will operate on gas- 
oline too. The 114 runs on gasoline only. 


More power at a lower operating cost is_ 
only one of the many features that make this 
engine the best buy for your money. 


Thousands of farmers have 
proved by purchase that they 
believe it to be the one best combi- 
nation of engine valu with 
ail engines irrespective of price. 

See the Fairbanks-Morse “Z” 
Engine_in action and you'll 
surely buy it. 


in stock for you. B 
from him. He is prepared to give 
Prompt delivery and personal 





| remembered 


1 cludes 








till Holding Out 
nst Advanced Prices 


QY extraordinary heavy buying of ma- 
terials Bohonis still holding down 
buggy prices in the face of advances in 
cost of material from 50% to 200%. If you are 
going to want a new buggy any time in the 
next five years, burry— 
GET BOHON'S BIG BUGGY BOOK NOW 
6O Days’ Road Test—Unlimited Guarantee 
‘This wonderful book contains more styles, 
emashes prices contains more 
buggy information than any vehicle catalo; 
everissued before. Also covers every kind 
a. Only afew more jobs —“ e sold * 
on’s record ices. ‘ou mus 
write at ence. my tT. Pres. 


BoHuons ] 











Have Plenty of Rain-Water! 


You know how rain-water helps the women folks on 
wash day; how good it is for bathing. But the rain-water 
you save in barrels, pans, etc., soon is used, in dry months, 
or becomes stale and endangers your health. 


Davis Cypress Rain-Water Tanks 
Store enough sain-water to last for a long time, and keep the water 
im a Sanitary condition. Don't he without plenty of soit, cleansing cain- 
water when one of these tanks costs so little. Davis tanks last indefinitely. 
All sizes. 500-gation tank with 4-foct stand and cover $33.00; 
1000-gallom $43.60 and 1700-gallon $62.00, f. o. b. Palatka. Or- 
today. Prices never will be so low. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON, 
808 Laura St., PALATKA, FLA. 


TNustrated book, describing Gravity Home 
Water Systems free. Ask for it. 
















































































SEND US THAT CLUB OF ‘‘NEW FRIENDS.” 


ITH cotton 25 cents a pound 


labor played a mighty part and— 
you won't think us _ conceited 
should we add—The Progressive 
Farmer has done its share. 

Are you better off for having read 
it this year and the years that are 
past? How much good has it done 
you in dollars and cents? 

Then don’t be stingy, pass it along. 
And in these, your prosperous 
days, do we need your help? Do 
we need it? You have been read- 
ing, surely, of the soaring cost of 
white print paper, of printers’ inks, 
of type metals, of increased post- 
dosn’t cost so much either. Yes, age costs, and of skilled labor. Yet 
we admit without reluctance, that no advance has been made to you 
the rain and the sunshine, unusual in the charge for your copy of 
conditions and your right The Progressive Farmer. 


and corresponding prices for 
other products of our Southern 
farms, bulging pocket-books and 
bank balances will soon be com- 
mon place. 
Are you going to pay the mort- 
gage.? Yes. Is it to be a new auto- 
mobile; some long-needed con- 
venience for wife; college for the 
boy and music for daughter or a 
trip maybe for the whole family? 
These things are all good, even if 
they do cost a lot of money. 
There is something else and it 


good 


What we want of you is, not more pay for your subscription, but that 
you help us get the subscriptions of other farmers. 

Cut out the blank in week’s paper 
Friends.” 


last and send us a club of “New 


CLUB RATES ON YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One renewal and one new subscription ......................0seecee $1.50 
One renewal and two new subscriptions 
One renewal and four new subscriptions 
One renewal and nine new subscriptions 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of ail the advertising it carries’’. 





How to Select and Lay Drain Tiles 
(Concluded from page 5, column 4) 
very few extra pieces may also be 
ordered to be broken up for patching. 
should be of the next larger 
size in order that the patches may fit. 
While the above spacings are said 
to be dependent upon soil, it must be 
that this term in- 
subsoil. An sandy 


These 


here 


the open 


soil with a clay subsoil will receive 


spacing of drains about as for clay; 
while a clay soil underlaid by open 
sand will receive spacing as for sand. 
The texture of the subsoil controls 
the spacing more than does the tex- 
ture of the top soil. 

In general, the wider the spacing 
the deeper the tiles are laid, because 


| the greater depth aids in the perco- 
| lation of water toward the drain. In 
| clay 


soils, however, neither wide 
spacing nor great depth is desirable. 
Two or two and a half feet for heavy 
clay, three feet for loam and three 
and a half to four feet for sand seems 
to be giving best results. 

It will save considerable labor to 
haul the tiles direct from the station 
er warehouse. to the field instead of 
hauling to the farm and later rehaul- 
ing to the field. They should be dis- 
tributed in a row along the line of 
the drain just to one side, the same 
side on which the grade pegs are 
driven; the opposite side from which 
the dirt is to be thrown. Care must 
be taken not to disturb the grade 
pegs. Where land is too soft for 
hauling, the tiles must be piled and 
carried by hand. 


Shaping the Ditch Bottom and 
Laying the Tiles 
HAPING the ditch bottom is really 
a part of digging the ditch, which 
we are not discussing, but because 
the way in which the ditch is dug and 
the bottom is shaped determines how 
we lay the tile, we must mention it 
here. 

The tiles may be laid either by get- 
ting into the bottom of the ditch and 
laying each tile in place by hand, or 
from the land surface by using a tile 
hook. Personally, { prefer to lay the 
small sizes of tile with a tile hook in 
a ditch which has been graded and 
shaped on the bottom by a drain 
scoop. When so shaped, the use of 
a hook is much easier than hand 
work in the bottom of the ditch, be- 
sides, there is no danger of displacing 
the tiles sideways as may be done by 
the feet in soft land or of making 
tracks which destroy the grade ahead 
of the tiles. The tiles can be as per- 
fectly handled and as securely placed 
by the hook as by hand. 

When the tiles are placed with the 
hook, the ditch may be dug very nar- 
row, for the smaller sizes of tile. 
When placed by hand, the ditch must 
be dug wider to give room to stand 
and work. Thus the use of the tile 
hook allows a saving in ditching 
labor as the bottom of the ditch is 
made only wide enough to receive 
the tile. By this means, side dis- 
placement of the tile is made almost 
an impossibility. 

The larger sizes of tiles cannot be 
laid with a hook. The width of ditch 
necessary to receive these large sizes 
is sufficient for workmen to stand in. 

Making Joints—The ends of tiles 
should be made to fit closely together. 
If the tile does not fit as first placed, 
it can be made to fit by slight turning. 
If turning does not help it may be ex- 
changed for another tile or, if neces- 
sary, be chipped on one side to make 
it fit. Sometimes a tile has become 
so warped in burning that it must be 
discarded. 

Do not use collars. Sometimes it is 
necessary to use a patch to close a 
joint or to save a tile. This should 
not be done often, as it requires much 
time. When close joints are hard to 
make, it is either because of a poorly 
graded bottom, a crooked ditch or 
warped tiles. Be careful in digging 
and grading the ditch and little trou- 
ble will be encountered. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Joining Drains.—fFor joining later- 
als to mains, use “Y” joints of the 
proper sizes. These can be purchased 
at less cost than they can be made, 
The angle of the lateral ditch with 
the main must be made to corre- 
with the angle made by the 
two points of the “Y” 

Blinding and Backfilling.—Lines of 
tile should be covered every day or 
oftener as fast as laid. The first dirt 
should be carefully thrown in and 
packed closely about the tiles, car¢ 
being taken not to displace the tiles. 
The first covering is called “blinding”. 
After this, the dirt may be shoveled 
or plowed in without regard to the 
tiles. 

Where the tiles are laid in sand, it 
is better to blind with clay, if that 
material can be easily obtained. Fre- 
quently, it can be obtained by scrap- 
ing down the side of the ditch. The 
clay “blinding” prevents the entrance 
of sand into the drains. 

The laying of a drain is begun at 
its outlet; a lateral is begun at its 
junction with the main. 

Sewer pipe should replace the drain 
tile for the first 10 feet above the out- 
let and should be laid in cement so 
that none of the water will pass 
through the joints from the.main. If 
such seepage occurs, it will cause a 
caving of the bank at the outlet, a 
condition both unsightly and incon- 
venient. 


spond 


Summary of Essentials 

N SUMMARY we may say:— 

1. Clay tile is more reliable than 
cement tile. 

2. Porosity in 
vantage. 

3. Hard-burned clay tile is better 
than soft-burned. 

4. Be sure to use large enough 
sizes; larger sizes are required in 
sand than in clay soils; larger sizes 
are required where the grade or fall 
is less. 

5. Clay soil requires closer spacing 
of drains than sandy soils and the 
texture of the subsoil must be consid- 
ered. 

6. Tiles may be laid considerably 
deeper in sand than in clay. 

7. When the bottom of the ditch 
has been graded and shaped with a 
drain scoop the laying of the tiles is 
facilitated. 

8 When the small sizes of tile are 
laid with a tile hook a narrower, and 
hence, a cheaper, ditch may be used 
than when they are laid by hand. 

9. The joints should be made as 
close as possible without collars or 
cement. 

10. Clay is 
blinding. 

11. To prevent seepage and caving 
use ten feet of sewer pipe laid in 
cement at the outlet end of each 
drainage system. 


Non-alignment of Auto Wheels 


VERY motorist wants to get the 

greatest possible service out of his 
automobile tires, and yet it is not 
unreasonable to say that half of the 
cars that are being used today are 
more or less out of line. 

In most cases where such non- 
alignment exists, the motorists does 
not know about it; some know it and 
think it matters little; others know 
it and don’t give a “rap” whether the 
wheels are in or out just so they 
Move the car over the road when the 
“juice” is fed. 

A tire can’t possibly be given hard- 
er service than that occasioned by 
the “eternal grinding” set up by non- 
alignment. If you are not sure your 
car wheels are in perfect line, there- 
fore, go to your nearest service sta- 
tion and have the wheels tested., In 
most cases this will be done free. 
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tile is of no ad- 


the best material for 








The best way to get every farmer in yeur 
neighborhood working tegether along ail 
progressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you knew. We don’t say The Pregres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use 
it. But please help the best one you Know. 
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[. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young Peopie’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 





a 














“My Most Enjoyable Evening”’ 


OR our Thanksgiving Novem be 
24, our prize contest will be on the above 
subject, and we expect it to be the best con- 


number, 


55 CORRE CLE mses 9 


: 


test we have yet held 
us letters on— 

{t. The Nicest Party I Ever 
Neighborhood 


for this issue send 


Attended. 
2, Our Best Thanksgiving 
Service. 

8. Our Best Church Mntertainment 

4, Our Best Party at the Schoolhouse. 

5. Our Best Neighborhood or School Play 

The Usual cash and book prizes wili be 
awarded. Make within tt 
800-word limit. 


letters come 





HOW I MAKE AND SPEND MY 
MONEY | 


(Giris’ $1 Prine - Letter) 

AST year I raised cotton for my spending 

money. I paid for my own clothes, sta- 
tionery, stamps, the presents I gave and 
what I gave to church and Sunday school. 
also put $5 in the bank to pay for a vaca- 
tion trip this last summer 

i subscribe for a paper of my own, bus 
some good books each year, also flower seeds 
and winter 
things for the house 

This year I made a drawn-in rug whi 
brought $4. It didn't cost anything but the 
tims, for I used a tow sack for the founda- 






























































































flowering bulbs, besides little 













How I Made Money This Year 


ARLY in the spring my English teacher 

announced to the Lowes 
Grove Farm Life School that Durham Coun- 
ty had offered a prize of $1060 for the best 
essay on good roads written by any pupil 
in Durham County, with second prizes of $1 
each for best 
ate enough to win the $1 schoo! prize, which 
entitled me to compete for the 
which [T also won. 


classes of the 


in each schoo I was fortun- 
county prize, 


in‘April [ became a member of the 
canning club of Durham County. My one- 
tenth acre of tomatoes gave me an abund- 
ant yield. { marketed the first fruit, and 
received 25 cents per dozen. Later in the 
canned these [ 
shail put on the market in my home town 


girls 


geason I 459 quart cans; 


The cost of production was cormparatively 
small, as I did most of the work myseif 
The cost of plowing and fertilizer was $3.50, 
The 139 cans at 5 cents each cost me $25.45, I 
have my tomatoes engaged at 20 cents per 
an. This will net me $2.25. 

I also had a patch of tobacco, 

netted me $75. 

My home is three miles from the Lowes 
Grove school, and I expect to spend the 
money which I have made during the sum- 
mer to defray my expenses at the school 
dormitory. I realize that imoney invested in 
my education will yield the greatest possible 
eturns {am 14 years old and in the tenth 
grade MARGARET MORING. 

Care Lowes Grove Schoo!, 





Which has 


Durham, N. C., Rt. 3 





KING WILLIAM 

























King Wil - liam was King James’ 








Go choose your east, go choose your west. 


a a ee eo 
In all the rey - al race he run 
Go choose the one that you love best. 























Up -on his breast he 
Tf she's not here then take your part. 
Sa - lute 





How to Piay the Game.—l layers form 
center. The piayers circle around while s 
stand still, while the players in the cent 
center. In the Inst verse they perform as it 
players return to the 
ernment Bulletin for 











Use in Indian Schools 


Down on this car - pet you may kneel, As sure as grass grows in the field 
. 2 i a» 4 
—t a t sn a _———- 7 
1. om « if a | ms T T Lt Ma 
at eter 7 Bt ew > “a. T 


wore a star 


vour love and smile so swee 





rcle, the game contir 
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cellar—about the poultry houses. 


in for one today—or write us direct. 


New York Boston Chicago 








ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


San Francisco 


RADIOLITE WATCHES 
$275 to $425 


Othe: modeis, plain dial 
and veweled. 61,35 to $6.00 - 


: 


Carry a Watch You Can Read 


ZB in the Dark 

ZA, ngersoll Radiolite Watches have hands and 
LZ figures that glow brightly in the dark. There 
YZ is radium in the hands and figures, Not much, 
ZW of course, but enough to do the work and to 


last as long as you have your Ingersoll. 


Think what a convenience this watch will be— 
around the barns: where you don’t want to light 
matches—where gasoline and oil are stored—in the 
Then, too, in the 
house at night it’s mighty handy to have a watch 


YY under your pillow that tells the time all night when 
ee lights are out, 

=A Ingersoll Radiolite Watches are heavy-duty 
=F watches. They stand the knocks and jolts. 


Your dealer has Ingersoll Radiolite Watches in 
, five styles and sizes. Hitch up or crank up and drive 


Montreal! 








Jus shape of a pick - le 
hoos n - other with all ye 
A - rise in up - on your 








With one or several players i 
f rst verse. At the second verse they 

their partners and take them into the 
y the words, bow, part, the first 
the ones chosen.—From Gov- 


nthe 

















tion and old woo! suits «nd dresses for the 
drawn-in material. The rug 








paid for ne 
paper and curtains for Mother's room. 

Last spring I wrote a letter for the Youn 
People's brought 31 
which paid for feed for twelve spring chick- 
ens. This fall those 
reflooring the 








Department and it 














chickens will pay for 
front porch 

I threshed pens last fall and got 
seed to plant one-half acre this veat They 
will pay for a heifer calf. {[ have raised an 
acre of corn to feed the calf 











enoush 






























I have one-fourth acre of 


cotton which 
Will pay for my 1 


clothes and miscellaneous 
expenses until! [ can earn more 

{ buy my ow -rtilizers nd seeds and de 
a the ra 


Work regu! fieid, besides doing 
house work, { ‘ loesn't large me 
Because ! hives robbed the bees and 
helped prepare the honey for market the 
Fave the wax to e. = 
Pay for a Rayo la 
t love the farr and imy4 ve 
@ach yea { never expe ) ei 


Alaban 


RAISING COTTON TO BUY 
LIVESTOCK 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy 


ving on a farm of 100 acres, 





in the Brazos River- bottom My father 
save me one bale of cotton this year if 
Old it for 26 c¢« nd, and it broug 
‘ I 1 g buy ix pure-bred 
td-China pigs, and corn enough to feed 
nM until next 


June. They will cost me 
about $3 each, which Will be 

Wheat bran will 
a) 


A $18 Corn and 


ost bout $60, making in 
! about $78 I 
Pounds each by marketing time. Tf I get 
18 cents per pound, gross, t} 
$117, a prefit of $49, 

With the other $52 | 


can make them. weigh 2506 


will bring me 








im going to buy a 

Wand calf. 

Father is £o0ing to give me ix acres to 

to cotton next year, and if { make 

Tr bales of ee eee 2 a 
of good b & mules, 

‘ather takes The Progressive Farmer, ana 

think it is the most eau 





icating paper puh- 
J. F. CROSS, 

















shed 
Navasots. 








Texas, Rt. 
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“Don't 





Suess, get busy and find out. 













ing of Blue \ndalusi ggs \ good | 
then ind T got onls 
two chicks bett pullets s 
Papa ough me ai rooster. The thi 
hickens gave me my start My two pull 


laid 104 eggs from January, 











& m April 7, 1917. Dur- 
rsa le enti ( set 27 eggs and got 
hicks hic lied. while they were 
ail 
Xl th < ‘ me ble rut 
some 1 some t 
» l au tho oO ull 
1 ng, - ? t 
i i id the rooster I now e fe 
4 ‘ 1 roosters, but I am going 
spose of three of the roosters n the 
u ‘ rh 0 1 f 
a8 © 
I h 1 t L ‘ th yea 
+ . s 55. it 
ive 2 lock t work for nother? 
ear. NITA WING Age 14 
Pandora, Ohio 


Turkey Raising 






A* Ll a t country girl I thought I would 


ry raising turke 


littie 


ys his year to make 
mones My 


turkeys fave me a 


brother who has Bronze 
setting of eggs, so m)} 
did not cost me anything. The eges 
set under turkey hen and I 
her regularly for four weeks vhen all of 
the «eggs haiched except two. 

After about thres { let them 
where they and followed the direc 


the Government 


days rang 
plieareu 
tions given in 
turkeys, when feeding and caring for them 
By taking good care of them I have lost onls 
hree, and will not be likely to lose any 


more as they hardly ever die after they 


ave reached this size 


{ have not sold them yet as I will be able 





to get better price for them about Thanks- 
giving MARGARET LOGAN. 

Bastic, N. «., Rt. 1. 

he Progressive farmer a haif price? 
Well, not exactly that, yet that is practi- 
a what it amounts to for the average 
farmer A few years ago it took ten pounds 
of lint cotton or about ten pounds of ordin- 
ar tohacco ¢t 





» pay for a year’s subdseription. 
ikes not over five pounds. 


How I Made Money With Chickens | 
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These Are Right Tools 


youat you do for your seed beds before 
the crops go in has so much to do with 


the yield and quality you reap at harvest ti : 
it pays to go slow and be right in choosing your till- 


age implements, 


me that 


That is why farmers everywhere — your 
neighbors <ynong them—are using International Harvester 
disk harrows, peg and spring-tooth harrows, cultivators, etc. 


At your { H C dealer’s store is your opportunity to find out 


about these. 


There you will find disk harrows with rigid 


lasting steel frames, with gangs made to be level at all cutting 


ments, seat and levers. 


angles, bearings with four wears, built correctly as to adjust- 
You’ll find double barrow attach- 


ments, forecarriages, transports, everything to just suit you 
and your fields, even though they be hilly, stony or of aay 


sort of unusual soil. 


Take note of what has made the peg and spring-tooth har- 


rows popular with men who want crops as big as they can be 


made. Pegs that never wear loose. 
teeth fastened on steel pipe bars to stay, 


International Harvester line. 
interest you. 


Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
McCormick 


Champion Deering 


Milwaukee 


Oil-tempered sprin 
Ruaner teeth an 
transports, easy-set levers, riding sulkies, etc. 

Be careful in buying tillage tools and be sure to study the 
We have catalogues that will 


International Harvester Company of America 
USA 


Osborne 














Send in your renewal. 





Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Harvest Your Energy 


as well as your crops! Your country’s pressing needs demand that 
you soldiers of the soil guard your health. So, store up vitality for 
tomorrow’s work. Get out the car—take the wife and youngsters 
out for a spin in the keen Autumn evening air. There’s nothing 
like it for rest and recreation—nothing that will give you so much of 
that “get up and get at it” feeling when you wake up in the morning. 

But you naturally want to get the greatest comfort and pleasure with the 


least tire trouble, don’t you? Then, of course, you will equip your car with the 
famous United States ‘Chain’ Tread Tires—or the equally popular ‘Usco’ Tread. 


Either one is the tire of maximum quality, resiliency, long-life and anti-skid 
efficiency at minimum cost. 


When you ride on United States ‘Chain’ or ‘Usco’ Treads, you ride in com- 
fort with economy one of the party. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
A Tire for every need of price and use 


United States lire Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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